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WHEELDEX 


CARD 
FILES 


SAVE 
TIME 
MONEY 
and SPACE 


Inmany exacting offices where 
responsible executives are mo- 
tion-economy conscious, Wheel- 
dex has proven itself superior 
during more than 8 years of 
nation-wide use. 


I 
N 
V 
E 
N 
T 
O 
R 
Y 


Without excepting any other 
file, Wheeldex proves superior 
for over 80% of all card records, 
posting and reference—superior 
in over-all efficiency through a 
combination of advantages in 
speed, easy handling, compact- 
ness, simplicity and cost. 

There is an extra premium on 
efficiency today, and some of 
the more than 30 standard 
Wheeldex units can profitably 
replace much of your present 
card handling equipment. 
Wheeldex is saving dollars and 
precious time for others—let us 
tell you who — where — how. 
Simply write for printed matter. 


Wheeldex Manufacturing Co. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Model Letter for Setting 
Letter Style 


To the Editor: 


Do you know someone I might contact 
with regard to obtaining, for the use of 
stenographers and typists in our com- 
pany, a folder carrying a uniform set of 
rules for a letter form, with sample letter 
form carrying notations indicating proper 
address, salutation, margins, spaces, 
commas, ete., adopted by various com- 
panies as a “model” letter form?—L. J. 
Snyper, assistant secretary, Goulds 
Pumps, Seneca Falls, New York. 


Mr. Snyper: The “model” letter to 
which you refer is produced by Moser 
Business College, 116 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. This letter was 
prepared originally by Paul Moser for 
use by his pupils, and has proved so 
popular that copies are now sold to out- 
side companies for distribution to typists 
and correspondence departments. 


Spotlight on Telephone 
Technique 
To the Editor: 


I am always eager to read your sec- 
tion, “Business Tips,” and in the August 
issue I found an item of particular inter- 
est to me. It is a book published by the 
Policyholders Service Bureau of the 





Metrupolitan Life Insurance Compan) 
entitled, Developing Better Telephone 
Technique Among Employees. I would 
sincerely appreciate receiving a copy.— 
Manion E. Rau, Lehigh Portland Cement 
Company, Allentown, Pennsylvania. 


Mr. Rav: We have forwarded your 
request for the booklet on telephone tech 
nique to the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, and feel sure that you must 
have received it by this time. If this is a 
subject in which you are particulars 
interested, you will want to read a fea 
ture article which will appear in th 
December issue of American BUSINESS 
describing the methods used by several! 
firms in developing good telephone selling 
and contact work. 


How to Pay Hourly 
Wage Earners 


To the Editor: 


Can you answer the following questio: 
concerning hourly wage earners affecte 
by the Wage and Hour Act? 

(1) Do industries pay by even cents « 
fractions of a cent? What fractions? 

(2) In computing a payroll, do the i: 
dustries use quarter hours, tenths of : 
hour, or what basic unit of time? 
James E, Wuirtine, president, Whiti) 
Press, Inc., Rochester, Minnesota. 

Mr. Wuitine: Yes, many industri 
pay hourly wage earners by fractions « 
a cent. In computing a payroll, a nut 
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Me SSAGE 


FROM 


JOE BRACKEN, traveling a new territory for Scott & 

Barnard, Inc., came in from a hard day. . . . The 
business was there, but tough to get. New prospects, 
unfamiliar faces, all along the line. . . . Wearily, he 
began to unpack. ... On the front of his last clean shirt, 
he found a note. 


o) WOBBLY PENCIL LETTERS! A little smudged where ACROSS THE MILES came his wife’s welcome voice ... 
= Marcia had struggled to pin it on. Four kisses too. & Marcia’s happy squeals ... the exciting news that 
. + + Precious kid! ... Must be hard to love a Dad you _little Joe had climbed a couple of steps under his own 
seldom see. . . . Maybe he could keep closer to her — —_ power. Joe was still grinning as he hung up.... A 
to all the family — by calling now and then.... Joe family worth fighting for! A new day tomorrow. ... 
grabbed the telephone. He whistled softly as he went on unpacking. 
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WILL YOU try the Underwood 
Sundstrand Adding-Figuring Ma- 
chine in your office without any 
obligation to buy it? 


We want you to know what the 
Underwood Sundstrand will do for 
you in your business... how it 
will speed up your work and cut 
your figuring costs. This simple 
ten-key machine that is so easy to 
operate—adds, subtracts, multi- 
plies, divides with amazing speed 
and accuracy. 


Why not telephone or write today? 


THE NEW QUIETER STREAMLINED 





— 1940, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


AN INVITATION TO 


TRY THIS MACHINE 
ON YOUR OWN 


és ’ —_— 


EYES ON THE WORK... 
NOT ON THE KEYBOARD 


The operator’s eyes are fixed upon 
her ‘‘copy.’’ There’s no head- 
swinging or eye-shifting to in- 
duce fatigue and invite error. 
And right there you have one 
of the secrets of Underwood Sund- 
strand speed and accuracy. 
Adding Machine Division 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER 
COMPANY 


Adding Machines... Typewriters 
. . - Accounting Machines . . . Carbon 
Paper... Ribbons and other Supplies... 
One Park Avenue, New York. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the 
World’s Business. 


Underwood Sundstrand 


ADDING-FIGURING MACHINE 


a 
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ber of industries use quarters and tenth 
of hours as the basic units. It is general]; 
believed that the tenth of an hour basi 
is the better and more satisfactory to em 
ployees. For example, if a quarter of 
hour is the unit, and an employee work 
ten or twelve minutes’ overtime, there ; 
no pay for it, but if a tenth of an ho 
is used, he gets extra pay for as little 
six minutes of overtime. 

In computing payrolls, most compani 
pay a full penny for anything as much 
a half a cent or over, and some companic 
pay in even nickels, with the breakir 
point at 214 cents. Thus, if a payroll can 
out at $24.83, the employee would recei 
$24.85. 


That Old Problem of 
Automobile Expenses 


To the Editor: 


Would like to know the rate per mi 
a salesman driving a 1940 Chevrol 
Master DeLuxe Sedan should receive. 
Joun Cortince, Muskegon Tool and D 
Company, Muskegon, Michigan. 


Mr. Cottrnce: We have sent you te 
sheets of two articles which appeared 
AMERICAN Business, some time back, « 
this subject. 

It is difficult to set any exact figur 
which would apply to any given salesma 
because there are so many variable fa 
tors entering into the cost of automobi 
operation. For example, city driving i 
known to be more expensive than cour 
try driving, and the cost of operating 
car in the country depends considerab); 
on the type of roads used by the salesmai 

The load carried by the salesman als 
is a factor in the cost of operating a ca: 
Where a car is overloaded, as some sales 
men’s cars are, there is greater wear 01 
the tires, more gasoline expense, and cor 
siderably more wear and tear on the c 
as a whole. 


Asks for Articles on 
Package Design 


To the Editor: 


For some time past I have been wanting 
to write and tell you how valuable your 
publication is to an industrial designe 
So much of our work has to do with o 
ganization, research, sales, and the et 
cient operation of not only machinery, but 
phases of selling as well, that we ha 
found your magazine helpful and stim 
lating. 

As one of your readers, I should lik: 
to see more articles on packaging a1 
product design.—Witu1am O’NEIL, prov 
uct and package designer, New Yor 
New York. 


Mr. O’Ne: Your suggestion abo 
more articles on the subject of packagir 
and product design ‘is a good one. In t 
past we have left this subject to the mo 
specialized magazines, but the interé 
now seems to be so great we believe ¢! 
1941 issues of AMEricaN Business shou 
carry some articles on it. 
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Wants to Know More 
About Office Forms 


Yo the Editor: 


The article of Frank M. Knox in the 
October issue of AmericAN Business on 
Hidden Costs in Office Forms” contains 
ynsiderable food for thought. Mr. Knox 
ated that his organization has done 
.xtensive research in the matter of 
tandards for the functional design of 
rms. Can you furnish any other publi- 
itions, books, or articles bearing on this 
ibject? And, in addition, may I have 
ir. Knox’s address?—A. Rostns, life 
nderwriter, Loyal Protective Life In- 
urance Company, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Mr. Rosrns: The address of Mr. Knox 
; 80 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, New 
ork, American Business published one 
ther article by Mr. Knox some time ago, 
nd we have sent you a clipped copy of it. 


Jp-to-Date Salary 
Figures Sought 
lo the Editor: 


Several years ago we obtained from 
vou a publication, Survey of Salary In- 
entive Plans, and we are wondering if 
vou have brought this report up-to-date. I 
m interested in getting the latest infor- 
mation on trends.—Gerorce F. Krona, 
vice president, The Pfaudler Company, 
Rochester, New York. 


Mr. Krona: It so happens we are now 
releasing a new report on the subject of 
salaries based on a nation-wide survey we 
have just completed. This survey has not 
yet been published separately, as it is 
ippearing in American Business each 
month. The demand for copies of the first 
two articles which appeared in the July 
and August issues completely exhausted 
our supply of magazines for those months, 
but we have now had a limited number of 
reprints of these two articles made, which 
ire available. The article this month be- 
zins on page 40.. 


Where We Get ‘Next 
Month” Facts 


l'o the Editor: 


“ 


Your page “Next Month in Business” 
has often caught my eye, and my curi- 
osity has caused me to read through many 
of the special events which are included. 
We have been considering including a 
brief notice in each issue of the National 
Sign Journal about forthcoming events 
which would be of special interest to our 
readers, and upon which they might capi- 
talize in increasing their business. Special 
events of this type provide a means for 
idditional advertising to the clients of 
our sign readers, and by providing them 
with the names and dates a month or so 
in advance, they would have time to use 
the figures. 

We are anxious to know not only sin- 
gle day events, but special national weeks, 
such as National Baby Week, Better 
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A FEW OF THE MANY 
“CONTRIBUTORS” 
TO THIS STOCK CONTROL SURVEY 


Bethlehem Stee! Corporation 
Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Cluett, Peabody & Company 
Delco Remy Co 
Douglas Aircraft 
Eastman Kodak Company 
Fuller Brush Company 
Hazel Atlas Glass Company 
Mills Novelty Co 
National Automatic Tool Company 
Servel Company 
Square D Company 
Tennessee Coal lron & Railroad Co. 
Union Bag & Paper Corporation 
Upjohn Company 
Warner & Swasey Company 





TO AMERICA’S 


JSINESS BRAINS 


Here's a wonderful, once in a lifetime op- 
portunity to utilize the keen, analytical 
brains of more than one hundred leading 
American business men to solve your stock 
control problems. 


Compressed within the covers of a leather- 
bound folio is the result of a comprehensive 
3-year survey undertaken to discover how 
such companies as Allis Chalmers, American 
Radiator, Bucyrus Erie, Carborundum, Gen- 
eral Electric, International Harvester and S. 
C. Johnson are cutting the costs of owning 
and storing necessary stocks, assuring the 
maintenance of adequate stocks-on-hand, 
eliminating production delays due to out- 
of-stocks, and doing these things with a 
minimum of clerical expense and a minimum 
of executive supervision! 


Send right now for a free ten-day inspection 
of this complete, concise, and above all, 
authoritative book-fold that deals exclusively 
with STOCK CONTROL FOR THE MANUFAC- 
TURER. It's your direct wire to America's best 
business brains! 


THIS COUPON BRINGS THEM TO YOU! 


Remington Rand Inc. 

Dept. ABII40 

Buffalo, New York 

Thank you for your offer of a ten-day free inspec- 
tion of your bookfold “Stock Control For The 
Manufacturer."’ | gladly accept. Send it at once, 
without obligation, of course! 


Company 
Address 
City and State 


Remington Rand Inc. 

















World’s 
Record Maker 
Miss Margaret 
Hamma typed 116 
words per minute 
on the Electromatic 
to win the 20-min- 
ute novice typing 

event. 


World’s 
Record Maker 


Miss Stella Pajunas 
typed 106 words per 
minute on her Elec- 
tromatic to win the 
half-hour secretari- 
al dictating ma- 
chine event. 











INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


World Headquarters Building Nis Branch Offices 
590 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, W. Y. a IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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ELECTROMATIC 


the all-electric writing machine 


CAN MAKE NEW RECORDS FOR YOUR OFFICE TOO! 


In a speed and accuracy contest recently con- 
ducted in Chicago, in which all types of machines 
were eligible, operators of Electromatic all- 
electric writing machines established a total of 
seven new world’s records. 

The girls shown above were two of the con- 
testants who established new records in the sec- 
retarial field. It has been definitely proved that 
the feather-light touch of the International All- 
Electric Writing Machine increases typing speed 
as much as 50 per cent. This machine means more 
work and better work accomplished in less time 
... less fatigue, greater accuracy and economy. 
Full information on request. 


Lighting Week, etc., but 1 am at a loss 
as to just where to turn for this data 
The completeness of your listings ha 
prompted me to turn to you to find o 
any possible information sources 

G. Pierce Appis, advertising manage; 
National Sign Journal, Denver, Colorad 


Mr. Appis: A great many people ha 
asked us the source of our information j 
compiling “Next Month in Business, 
when, as a matter of fact, we have mar 
sources and do considerable research ea: 
|month in preparing this department. \\ 
| receive information from trade asso 
| ations, hotels, chambers of commerce, a: 
many other sources. 





Photo Accounting for 
Posting Mediums 


| 

| To the Editor: 

| In one issue of AMERICAN Business y: 
| carried some information regarding 

| photographic process which could | 
used for photographing records for pe 
manent filing. We are wondering if thi 
process could be adapted to photograp! 
ing items to be used as posting medium 
If this information is available, will y: 
please give us the name of the compar 
manufacturing the equipment?—F. ( 
A.princE, credit manager, southern di: 
sion, The Linde Air Products Compan 
‘Birmingham, Alabama. 





| Mr. Aprince: The equipment I believ 
| you read about is manufactured by Rem 
ington Rand Inc., and the Recordak Cor 
poration. The Folmer Graflex Corpora- 
| tion of Rochester, New York, also make 
| photographic equipment which woul: 
| probably meet your needs. 


Wants Small Sales 
Analysis System 
|To the Editor: 


| Weare contemplating putting in a sma! 
sales analysis system, and to date we hav: 
considered the Ditto unit slip-line as 

| time method and the McBee Keysort car: 
method. Have you any suggestions in con 
| nection with setting up a small, inexpen 
| sive sales analysis system?—D. Armovn 
| Hitistrom, assistant to the general man 
ager, Corry-Jamestown Manufacturin: 
Corporation, Corry, Pennsylvania. 


| Mr. Hiristrom: Either the McBee Key 

| sort card method or the Ditto unit sli; 

| line method of sales analysis would prob- 
| ably fit the work you had in mind. How 

ever, it is a bit difficult to make a recon 

mendation without knowing how man 

breakdowns you want—whether you wan 
to analyze your sales according to cour 

ties, cities, customers, dealers, or your ov 

salesmen, and how many items on whi 

you want to keep a record. 

An article appeared about this sale 
analysis procedure in the February 194 
issue of AMERICAN Bustness, and we hay: 
sent you a copy of it. 
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NO FIGURING - NO MACHINE WORK - NO MISTAKES 


F YOUR company operates under the Wage-Hour Law, it is 
decidedly to your advantage to read every word of this 
message. For it describes a new and better way to compute 

payrolls—a method that introduces speed and accuracy never 
known before. 


The Acme Payroll Calculator does away with paper-and- 
pencil figuring, with its chance for error; supersedes the 
machine method with its need for verification; reveals in- 
stantly and with unfailing accuracy the exact pay due any 
employee—regular, overtime and total. 


COMPACT, VISIBLE: The Acme Calculator is a compact 
VISIBLE card book, 15 inches long, that fits in any desk drawer 
when not in use. Embodying all the well known ACME fea- 
tures of permanence, convenience and quick reference, it 
contains 26] individual wage tables covering rates from 30c 
to $1.50 in '4c steps and from $1.50 to $2.00 in 2}<c steps; 
15 minutes to 60 hours in quarter-hour periods. 


ACME VISIBLE 
RECORDS INC. 


124 S. MICHIGAN AVE. « CHICAGO, 
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ictual Size of Card 8” x 6”. Printed in 2 Colors 


The EXACT PAY at a glance 


SHOWS REGULAR, OVERTIME EXCESS AND TOTAL PAY: 
George Brown, earning 54)4c an hour, has worked 4834 
hours. A flip of the finger exposes the 54!<c wage table. A 
single glance brings the clerk to the 48-hour subdivision and 
the exact and complete answer: $26.57 regular pay, $2.38 
overtime excess, $28.95 total. No need to verify because every 
figure is 100 per cent correct. No time-waste, no confusion, 
no chance for error. 


15 DAYS’ TRIAL: It takes but a moment's thought to realize 
that the Acme Payroll Calculator pays for itself many times 
each year in the time it saves and the mistakes it eliminates. 
Price $24.50, complete and ready to use. Sent on 15 days’ 
approval. Write, telephone or telegraph! 


ee ee a 


ATTACH THIS COUPON TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD 
ACME VISIBLE REcorps, INc, 
124 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Send us the Acme Pay Calculator ($24.50) on your 15-day trial offer. 


Name Titlh 


Firm 


City State 


L 
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USINESS is moving into the 

higher levels since 1929. 

Reports indicate that holi- 

day business this year may 

even top 1929. Yet in spite 

of this, investor confidence 

continues to lag. Investors 

are worried over the pros- 

pect for excessive taxes, 

they are worried about the 

war and they fear rising 

wages, higher materials, 

and shrinking profits. 

Then, too, there is the elec- 

tion uncertainty. But so 

far as the immediate fu- 

ture for business is con- 

cerned there is little to worry about. Barring a sud- 

den peace in Europe, 1941 sales volume in dollars 

should exceed 1940 by 15 per cent. Some of this 

increase will come from expanding consumer purchas- 

ing power; some from price inflation which has al- 

ready set in. It remains to be seen whether or not the 

government can hold prices down, however hard it 

may try. Business is keenly aware of the importance 

of preventing any runaway price situation, but the 

pressure from organized labor and government spend- 

ing may be too much. Be that as it may, and regard- 

less of who wins the election, we have definitely en- 
tered a sellers’ market. 


Will Business Go Soft? 


There are three dangers that go with an 
come, easy go” period of business. First the danger 
of borrowing term money to build facilities to take 
care of a larger volume of sales. The wise business 
man is not going to put his neck out again in that 
direction. He will finance expansion through the sale 
of capital stock, or from surplus, or both. The sec- 


“easy 


ond danger is the neglect of customers. It is so casy 
to get cocky; so easy to tell a customer to go to hell 
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when we have more business than we can handle. Bu 
we learned, or should have learned in 1932, that ver: 
often the fellow with the go-to-hell complex, ends u 
by going there himself. The third danger, as I s¢ 
it, is letting the quality of our products or service 
fall off. When costs increase, especially with all th 
pressure there is to keep consumer prices down, w: 
fall for the temptation to cut the quality rather tha: 
increase the price. That is about the quickest wa, 
in the world to kill a business. The smart “out” is t: 
raise prices to cover the actual increase in cost bu 
hold the mark-up down to the bare cost of labor and 
material increases. During the NRA, business mad: 
the great mistake of raising prices on a flat per 
centage to get the longer profit. This seemed all right 
at the time. But we all know what happened. Then, 
of course, there are the thousand and one demands 
upon management when business is good. Every execu 
tive has a pet idea he wants to try—*It will onl) 
cost a few hundred dollars.” But these few hundred 
dollars may come in mighty handy when the reaction 
comes later on. 


Sellers’ Market Logic 


“Given the right product, and a forward-looking, 
intelligently directed sales policy,” said Major F. W. 
Nichol, vice president of the International Business 
Machines Corporation of New York, to the Chicago 
Executives Association, “it is possible to sell your way 
through and out of a depression, and it is a matte: 
of record that a number of companies have done jus! 
that. And you can sell your way to heights abov: 
the average of prosperity in prosperous times, if you 
are not content merely to go along with the tide of 
prosperity. All of us know, on the other hand, that, 
in the midst of general prosperity, a business cai 
create a depression for itself by lack of proper atten 
tion to right management and sales methods, and b; 
a wrong attitude of mind.” The italics are mine 
When I heard Major Nichol make that statement, i! 
struck me as being very timely and very important 
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nly the other day I was talking with a sales man- 
aver friend. He said: “What do you say, Aspley, if 
go out and shoot some golf this afternoon?” I 
jlained I was in the publishing business and not in 
furniture business. “Well,” he said, “I’ll shed a 
r for you at the nineteenth hole. I’m sold out for 
months.” He had all the business he could handle, 
he was going out to shoot some golf! It is a safe 
that his salesmen are likewise shooting golf or 
erwise enjoying life while the business rolls in. But 
s also a safe bet that this sales manager and his 
smen have some smart competitors who are not 
ying golf, but are out building fences. They are 
going to take any chances on getting soft, even 
hey can’t take orders. They know that one of these 
s there will be a scramble for business again. 


crman Buys a Suit 


Perhaps you have heard this story: It is about a 
H. brew lad who decided to buy a suit of clothes. So 
he went to a wholesaler, a friend of his. He said: 
“Jake, I vant a suit of clothes, but don’t forget you 
are a friend of mine.” His friend replied: “Herman, I 
have the finest one-price suits in the city.” He put 
a blue serge suit on Herman and said: “It fits just 
like a glove.” “Oh yeah,” said Herman, “don’t for- 
get you are a friend of mine. How much for that 
suit?” “Vell, I’ll tell you,” said Jake, “you are a 
friend of mine, Herman, so I won’t ask you $75, I 
won’t ask you $70, I won’t ask you $65, I won’t ask 
you even $60—to you, my friend, I will only ask 
$50.” Herman turned around and said, “Jake, you 
are a friend of mine, so I won’t give you fifty bucks 
for that suit, I won’t give you $45, I won’t give you 
$35, Dll give you $25 for it.” So Jake said “Sold.” 
“You know, Jake,” said Herman viewing himself in 
the mirror and wondering if he bought at the bottom, 
“That is the way I like to do business, no chiseling. I 
like to do business with an honest man.” It is a won- 
derful thing to have a reputation in business for 
being honest. It pays tremendous dividends. Yet every 
day letters come to our desk which obviously are dis- 
honest. They have “I’m a liar” written right across 
their face for all who read to see. No one will ever 
know what injury those letters do the reputation of 
the company which sent them out. But you may be 
sure they undo good-will which was patiently and 
laboriously built up over the years. The head of 
every business should make sure that the letters 
which go out on the letterheads of his company are 
ruggedly honest and forthright. 


Long-Winded Introductions 


ine thing that always gets me down is the chair- 
who uses up most of the speaker’s time to intro- 
him. The other day I was talking with a chap 
has won fame as a public speaker, and is now 
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training speakers for the defense program. He gave 
me a suggestion for introducing speakers that might 
help you, as it has helped me. His rule is to confine 
an introduction to four points: (1) Why we are 
here; (2) why the speaker was invited; (3) his quali- 
fications to discuss the subject before the meeting; 
(4) his name and connection. To this one more point 
might be added: Tell the audience how long the 
speaker will talk. This is especially important at 
luncheon meetings where the crowd begins to get ants 
about 2 o’clock in the afternoon. When you say: 
“It is a real pleasure to introduce to you Mr. Ho 
Hum, president of the So What Company, who will 
speak for thirty minutes on ‘What I Know About 
Married Life,’ ” 
make the audience feel better and you put the speaker 


you accomplish two things: You 


on his honor to finish on time. The suggestion usually 
reminds him to take out his watch and put it where 
he can see it. It makes the closing time important. 
And it is important. Noonday meetings that drag 
along will kill the attendance at any club. A half 


hour is long enough for any talk. 


Profit Talk 


There has been so much apologizing for the profit 
system these last seven years, that some of us seem 
to forget our customers are also in business to make 
a profit. A good many salesmen seem to have for- 
gotten the profit motive, too. At any rate too few 
of them talk about it to buyers. One of our sub- 
scribers checked 750 salesmen to find out what they 


were saying to prospects. He got the shock of his 
life. In spite of the fact that he was selling goods for 
resale, and that the main reason merchants gave 


his salesmen orders was to make a profit, this sub- 
scriber found only a few of his best salesmen were 
talking profits. The remainder were talking about 
service, about materials, about customer satisfaction, 
ete. They seemed to think it was anti-social to men- 
tion the ugly word “profits.” And their sales records 
showed it! So our subscriber started an educational 
campaign to make all his salesmen profit conscious. 
He hammered profits into them morning, noon, and 
night. At first nothing happened. The salesmen still 
thought it was vulgar. But first one man, and then 
another, began to show a sales increase. Within sixty 
days this sales organization increased its production 
14 per cent. Production is still going up as more of 
the salesmen discover the magic of the profit motive. 
And it will continue to go up, because talking results 
is common sense selling. We all think we know what 
our salesmen are saying to their customers. But some 
of us, like the subscriber mentioned, would get the 
shock of our young lives if we really knew—if we 
knew what they were NOT saying as well as what 
they were saying. In might be worth while to find 


out.—J. C. A. 
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TYPICAL among new Burroughs time-saving 
developments is this low-cost desk book- 
keeping machine with “word keys” for printing 
one-word descriptions. 


~ 


IN LESS TIME.... 
WITH LESS EFFORT 
AF LESS COST .. 


FOR DEPARTMENT STORES 


A fast sales audit machine that provides indi: idual 
clerk or department totals and grand totu.is of 
clerk or department sales without recappin; 


FOR RETAIL STORES 


A cash register and an adding machine com) ined 
in one low-priced unit at a price within the reach 
of even the very small business. 


FOR CITIES AND COUNTIES 


Machines with direct mechanical multiplication 
that calculate and write tax figures, prepare tax 
bills and related records at the same time, and 
accumulate proof and tax totals as a by-product, 


FOR WHOLESALERS AND JOBBERS 


A fast method of writing and billing telephoned 
orders. Saves time and improves customer service. 


FOR SCHOOL BOARDS 


A low-cost machine that provides up-to-date 
records of receipts, expenditures, balances—by 
funds, accounts, schools and activities. 


These are only a few examples of how today’s 
Burroughs machines do the work in less time. 
with less effort, at less cost. For specific informa- 
tion about new Burroughs developments that 
would apply to your business, telephone the local 
Burroughs office, or write direct to— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6143 SECOND AVENUE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME—WITH LESS EFFORT—AT LESS COST 
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One Way to 
Bring Down 
Sales Costs 





Concentrating sales effort in the top 626 counties 
would reduce selling costs for almost every manufac- 
turer who set up the right sort of sales index and 
stopped wasting too much effort on the other counties 
where sales costs are higher and where volume is less 





Based on an Interview with Howard McLellan 


BY ARTHUR W. RAMSDELL 


Vice President, The Borden Company, New York 


TATES, as a basis for judging 
purchasing power or the sales 
selectivity of a market, are far too 
large to give an adequate picture 
of operating possibilities. This was 
the conclusion reached by Arthur 
W. Ramsdell, vice president and 
director of sales of the Borden 
Company and a leading authority 
upon selective selling, after an ex- 
tended investigation of old-line 
methods of fixing sales potentials, 
sales costs, and other marketing 
data. 

He found, for instance, such 
misleading situations as this: Total 
retail sales in Alabama, in one 
year, amounted to $527,000,000 
while retail sales in the District of 
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Columbia, for the same year, were 
$336,000,000. Offhand it would 
seem to follow that Alabama is a 
better market than the national 
capital. But it isn’t. True, Ala- 
bama has a population of 2,646,- 
000 with several large cities while 
the District of Columbia has a 
population of only 486,000. Yet 
the average family in Alabama, 
during the year in question, spent 
51 cents for all retail purchases. 
The average family in the District 
of Columbia spent $2.30. Thus 
Alabama, with five times the popu- 
lation, had considerably less than 
twice the sales volume. 

For most products the District 
of Columbia would prove a more 


AREA (SQUARE MILES) 


2.973.776 


6,127,910 
24% 





4.37041) 
"148% 


NUMBER OF FAMILIES 


29.980.146 
Charts A, B, and C, showing percen- 
tages by counties, according to size 
of the largest city in each county 
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Chart D. Notice that the ratio for each family in counties with cities of 
500,000 and over is 140, with the sales per family averaging $1,167 per year 
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Chart E. Here we see the sales per family, in each market, broken down into 
food, general merchandise, automotive sales, filling station and drug sales 
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lucrative sales area than Alabama, 
And with the exception of country 
general store sales, Alabama sales 
are only about one-half of the na- 
tional average. Much smaller ; 
area than many counties, the D 
trict of Columbia may be stud 
not only more intelligently but in 
closer detail. Whereupon, \iy 
Ramsdell arrived at the convict 
that the county unit is an excel! 
one to use as a basis upon wl 
to plan more profitable selec! 
selling. Moreover, counties may |e 
graded and sorted with a high 
gree of accuracy and classified 
cording to the size of the larg:s 
city in each county. The coun 
fell into five groups—the Four .\. 
markets and the Joker 
these classifications are inclu 
all of the 3,075 counties in 
country. 

(1) Ace of Spades market; | 
counties in which the largest c 
in each county has a popula! 
of 500,000 or more. 

(2) Ace of Hearts market; 78 
counties in which the largest city 


and 


in each county has a populatio 
of 100,000 to 500,000. 

(3) Ace of Diamonds market; 
190 counties in which the larg 
city in each county has a popula- 
tion of 25,000 to 100,000. 

(4) Ace of Clubs market; 541 
counties in which the largest city 
in each county has a populatio 
of 10,000 to 25,000. 

(5) Joker market; 2,449 coun- 
ties in which there is no city 
10,000 population or over. 

The advantage in grouping and 
classifying these county units ap- 
pears when the total retail sales 
are studied. The year chosen was 
1933 and because of unfavorable 
business conditions that year was 
deliberately chosen. Total retail 
sales for all the counties were $25,- 
037,225,000. Of this total, the Ace 
of Spades market produced %7,- 
150,003,000 or 28.6 per cent < 
the total; Ace of Hearts market, 
$6,309,232,000 or 25.2 per cent; 
Ace of Diamonds market, $3,805, 
012,000 or 15.4 per cent; Ac: 
Clubs market, $2,866,362,000 
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ama, 11.4 per cent ; while the Joker mar- 
t with 2,449 counties and no city 

* 10,000 population or more pro- 
ved $4,846,616,000 or only 19.4 
cent. Not only was the Joker 
orket far greater in number of 
unties, it was also far greater 
area and number of families as 

; shown in Charts A, B, and C. 
in the 626 Four Ace counties 
lich contain cities of 10,000 
sulation or more are 67.8 per 

t of all the families in the 
‘pited States and 80.6 per cent 
all retail sales. It is at once ap- 
«rent where the most profitable 
ritories lie; but it would have 

u impossible to make the same 
scvctions by states. Thus, Mr. 
amsdell points out, the manufac- 
turer who wants to use his own 
sales organization to develop and 
promote sales directly to the re- 


untry 
Sales 
le ha- 
er in 
D S- 
ud d 


tail outlet, can, in many instances, 
profitably cover the Four Ace mar- 
kets with his own missionary sales 
organization; and in other in- 
stances be content with coverage of 
only the Ace of Spades and Ace 
of Hearts markets. 

But each case must, he says, be 
studied on its own merits and the 
point beyond which the manufac- 
turer’s effort cannot be deter- 
mined. Comparatively few manu- 
facturers can go into the Joker 
market without suffering a loss in 
net profits though not necessarily 
a loss in business volume. If the 
national manufacturer attempts to 
exploit the Joker market without 
enlarging his national sales force 
he will suffer both loss of volume 
and profits. For two major rea- 
sons, Mr. Ramsdell points out, 
sales effort becomes more costly 
and unprofitable if an attempt is 
made to exploit counties with small 
cities where there is a smaller sales 
per retail outlet and smaller pur- 
chasing power on the part of the 
average family. The studies upon 
which are based these conclusions 
appear in Charts D, E, and F. 

Is this selective selling by coun- 
ties a national operation? This 
question will occur to manufac- 
turers who (Continued on page 52) 
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SALES PER OUTLET BY COUNTIES ACCORDING TO 
THE SIZE OF THE LARGEST CITY IN THE COUNTY 
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Chart F. Sales per retail outlet for Four Aces and Joker markets. Sales ratios 
are considerably above 100 in Spade, Hearts, and Diamond markets, slightly 
below 100 in the Clubs market, but considerably below 100 in the Joker market 
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Chart G. When one concern shifted sales emphasis to the Four Ace markets, 
its salesmen’s efficiency improved considerably, as shown in this graph, despite 
the fact that the period recorded was one of the worst in the history of business 
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The Turning Point of the War 





Business must anticipate war moves and plan accord- 
ingly because every new move brings a new set of 
complications to American industry. As Hitler fails 
in his attempt to invade England and Mussolini is 
deadlocked in Africa, they team up to move eastward 





BY DR. MELCHIOR PALYI 


Dr. Palyi has ‘‘called the turn’’ on 
each war move with amazing accuracy 
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HE developments of the last six 

weeks have brought the war 
situation closer to a new culmina- 
tion. The basic fact is that dead- 
locks prevail on the three major 
fronts. 

The war of Britain is at a dead- 
lock. Obviously, British aerial re- 
sistance has been underestimated 
and German aerial supremacy very 
much overestimated. There is no 
doubt that the Germans tried to 
“knock out” Britain from the air; 
no doubt that they have used all 
weapons in their hands. Yet a close 
checkup on news makes it certain 
that there never have been more 
than 2,500 German planes in ac- 
tion over the British Isles on any 
single day, and rarely as many as 
1,000 to 1,500. Even allowing for 
substantial German plane reserves 
kept for emergency in the East, it 
is still most unlikely that the Ger- 
mans would not have used more 
planes, or the same number more 
continuously, if they had them. 
(The vast number of planes shown 
by General Goering to Colonel 
Lindbergh might have moved ahead 
of the visitor—like the new villages 
did which General Potemkin show- 
ed to Empress Catherina.) They 
cannot yet be short of high octane 
gasoline, and they have all the air 
fields of Western and Central 
Europe from which to take off. It 
is not likely that they are short 
of pilots, but they may not have 


sufficient number of motors. So; 
thing is short, enough to make 
prospect of decisive aerial vict 
over Britain practically nil. Mo. 
over, average monthly losses of 
British and Allied commer: 
fleets are less than one-half of « 
million tons, which is “bearab|:.’ 
and the British Navy has not 
far suffered any major casual! 
from air attacks. Under these ; 
cumstances, an effective block 
of Britain within a year or tw 
just as unlikely as an effective 
vasion. 

The war in Africa is at a dc 
lock, temporarily at least. As 
matter of fact, the deadlock is 
most certain to continue, sinc 
every day’s delay permits 
British to bring reinforcements |o 
Egypt. But only a blitzkrieg could 
bring Italian victory: With th 
seas open to the British but closed 
to the Italians, chances for Graz 
iani’s army to overrun the Nik 
Valley are rapidly diminishing 
Possibly they are already nil, even 
though the Italians may make some 
more advance. 

The battle over China is also at 
a deadlock. This deadlock has 
lasted already over three years, 
and the occupation of northeas! 
ern Tonkin, providing the Jap 
anese with air bases against thie 
reopened Burma Road, does not 
seem to be decisive. This is, of 
course, not yet definitely estab- 
lished, but all appearances indicat: 
that the much improved road io 
China, plus American credits and 
supplies, and the continuation of 
some English and Russian help, 
are sufficient to keep Chiang Kai 
Shek “going.” 

The joining of two deadlocked 
aggressors into an alliance with « 
third one did not break any of t! 
deadlocks. But none of them « 
continue in a stalemate. The « 
ordination of Spain, the Balka 
and even of France may give ‘ 
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European Axis some relief, as the 
rusion into Tonkin helps the 
apanese. Such “progress” broad- 
their economic base, strength- 
their military position and 

; stige, and reassures their own 

pective public’s loyalty. It may 
al-o serve to divert British forces 
a: | American supplies. But for the 

. ermination of the war these are 
too small items. The Axis needs 
+h more than broadening and 
ngthening. It must break the 
 dlocks or it will be “dead” itself. 

\Vith absolutely no prospect of 

negotiated peace—no wishful 
| nking, if you please!—the Axis 
‘« not wait until the British block- 

and the combined embargoes 

the United States, Mexico, 
‘ngland, and the Dutch East 
Indies against Japan become ef- 
fective. 

What then can the dictators do? 
Outside of England, there are two 
waistlines, so to speak, in the Brit- 
ish Empire which may be mortally 
vulnerable. Both the Near East 
and the French and Dutch East 
Indies open the road to India; the 
possession of both is vital to the 
maintenance and upkeep of Brit- 
ish power. But how to get at them? 
If the French can be persuaded to 
have their colonies join, a substan- 
tial nuisance could be created, to 
say the least. The control of 
French Morocco would interfere 
with British communications in the 
western Mediterranean, as_ the 
control of Syria would in the east- 
ern half of that sea. But that is 
not likely to be decisive per se. 
Nothing short of a direct attack in 
the rear of the British Near East 
forees and/or into the Singapore 
irea could possibly bring some- 
thing like a decision. But both 
moves have to rely on cooperation 
of, or at least on, benevolent tolera- 
tion by Russia. Even without open 
interference on Turkey’s behalf, 

th the mere “moral” support of 

issia (and morals nowadays in- 
ide guns and airplanes) the 
rermans are likely to find Turkey 

‘hard nut to crack.” Asia Minor 
s an ideal terrain for a defen- 
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sive warfare, and with a substan 
tial Turkish army against them, 
backed by the British, the Axis 
powers may bleed white before get 
ting through to Syria—if ever. 
The Axis needs more than Russian 
tolerance. Russia thus becomes 
again a central figure in the forth 
coming war developments. 

The Bolshevik position is ex- 
tremely difficult to understand. 
Maybe the Bolshevik mind is not 
yet made up. Surely, it is not in- 
clined to fight Germany if it can 
be avoided; a defeat of the Red 
Army may end the Stalin regime 
even if it should not end Russia’s 
resistance. To let the Germans be- 
come masters of the Near East 
would be the first step toward 
suicide. Participating in the loot, 
such as taking the Bosphorus and 
the northern part of Anatolia, is a 
doubtful bargain because the con 
trol of the Dardanelles and of 
southern Anatolia would give the 
Germans preponderance by far. 
On the other side, the British have 
not yet even recognized the previ- 
ous Russian grabs, which makes 
Stalin’s diplomatic 
with England almost impossible. 
Last but not least, there still re- 
mains the question of the ultimate 
outcome of the war and the con- 
clusive role the United States may 
play in it. 

But Germany and Japan abso 
lutely need Russian cooperation, at 
least of a passive kind. Russia 
must stop supplies to China and 
must not back up Turkey, even 
“morally.” The German-Japanese 


cooperation 


alliance obviously serves the pur- 
pose of a warning to Moscow 
(even at the risk of arousing 
American feelings). Most likely 
the Japanese foreign minister was 
telling the truth when he said that 
the alliance with Germany was not 
meant against the United States. 
The parties involved have a much 
more serious problem to take care 
of, namely, to press Russia to a 
clear-cut decision of her policies. 
The feverish activities of German 
diplomacy in the last few weeks 
are likely to serve the same pur- 


Since the deadlock in Africa 
Mussolini’s ‘‘triumphant’’ 
talks to troops and the people 
of Italy have been few and far 
between. Dr. Palyi wrote this 
article before Mussolini in- 
vaded Greece, but the latest 
extension of hostilities corrob- 
orates the tendency here de- 
scribed for the Axis powers to 
move the war toward the East 


pose. German troop movements to 
northern Norway via Sweden and 
Finland mean little threat to 
Britain, but a lot to Russia. The 
same holds for the occupation of 
Rumania and the lining up of 
Jugoslavia, at least in their im- 
mediate aspects. Nor is the “al- 
liance” with Spain a very serious 
danger to Britain. If Spain joins 
the Axis, the latter has to feed the 
whole country; Gibraltar still re- 
mains unassailable (from land). 
But Spain’s reservoir of trained 
manpower could be used in a land 
war—against whom? Doubtful as 
it is whether the French would be 
willing to fight Britain, they might 
well be available to fight Russia. 
In short, the Nazi policy of the 
last few weeks amounted to collect- 
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ing Europe’s and Japan’s man- 
power in a grandiose show of 
force, backed up by the implied 
threat of cutting off Russian out- 
lets over the three seas through 
which she communicates with the 
outside world. 

That ought to be enough, one 
should think, to impress the Rus- 
sians. But their policy apparently 
is one of bargaining—and waiting 
for the United States. To all ap- 
pearances the Russians are not to 
be bullied except perhaps by the 
combined threat from Europe and 
Japan. Whether or not the Axis 
can advance in the Near East de- 
pends on Russia’s cooperation, 
which in turn depends on whether 
Japan has the possibility of “sup- 
porting” Axis demands on Russia. 
And Japan’s ability to do so de- 
pends on our policies. 

It is at this stage that an active 
American foreign policy enters the 
scene. It is no mere accident that 
the German move into the Balkans 
coincided almost exactly with the 
tightening of the American and 
British embargoes against Japan 


and with the reopening of the 
Burma Road. It coincided also 
with a virtual American threat 
against Japan, expressed in the 
form of withdrawal of nationals 
from the Far East, which did not 
fail to make the Japanese back 
down (for the time being). More- 
over, we simultaneously lifted the 
embargo on the export of machine 
tools to Russia—most important 
to her military self-sufficiency—in 
spite of the fact that the embargo 
had been levied because of Russia’s 
aggression against small coun- 
tries. In short, the cooperation 
with the British in showing force 
against Japan and_ benevolence 
toward Russia, obviously helped to 
counteract the combined German- 
Japanese pressure on her. 

This diplomatic game is likely 
to be of the most serious conse- 
quences. If Russia joins the Axis, 
Turkey may not be able to resist 
long and the Near East may fall. 
(The Japanese may simultaneously 
move further south and _ west, 
threatening India.) The British 
blockade might break down and 


Britain’s. connecting links wo 
be badly impaired. She then my 
still win the war, but it would |, 
by necessity, a very long war a) 
one of extreme sacrifices. 

But Russia is not likely to j 
to all appearances, if the Uni 
States cooperates with Brit 
and especially helps to keep Jap 1 
in a deadlock. The deadlock m 
then continue on the other fro 
as well, permitting Britain to 
semble her forces for a decis 
blow against Germany in 1941 
°42. But in the meantime, 
Axis powers will not sit and w: 
as arm-chair strategists expec 
them last winter to do. They \ 
make violent and even unpredi 
able attempts to bring Russia 
“reason” and to conquer the N: 
East (and China) in the very n 
future. They probably cannot wi: 
even as long as half a year. Th 
decisive steps—decisive one w 
or the other—should be forthco 
ing this winter. They are likely 
confront the American peo; 
sooner or later with necessity of 
taking a stand on war or pea 





Land Yacht Used to Commute Between Factories 


ECENTLY R. G. Le Tourneau, 

Inc., Peoria, Illinois, accepted a 
35-foot land yacht, built to be 
used as a traveling residence by 
Ray Peterson, general factory 
manager, on his trips between the 
company’s plants in Peoria and 
Toccoa, Georgia. 

The interior is designed so that 
it may be one large room or, by 
means of sliding doors, three sepa- 
rate rooms. Living room and 
dinette both are equipped with 
furniture which opens into sleep- 
ing accommodations. The kitchen 
is fully equipped with gas stove, 
stainless steel sink and drainboard, 
hot water heater, and gas refrig- 
erator. Over the rear wheels is a 
tile bathroom, complete with 
shower, lavatory, etc. 
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With every conceivable modern convenience, this giant land yacht will be « 
traveling home and office. It was built by Schelm Brothers, Inc., Peoria, Illinc 
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BY J. K. WESTERFIELD 


PART TWO of “Salerno, the Baker 


Fred Salerno (center) and 
George (right) confer with 
Charles Sullivan, secretary 
and treasurer of the firm 


THESE METHODS 
CUT EMPLOYEE 
TURNOVER AND 
EXPAND SALES 


Who Laughed at Depression” 


HEN a company starts in a 
depression, enters a_ highly 
competitive market, and in a few 
years is able to sell the entire out- 
put of a modern plant, there is 
more than good luck behind the 
product, the organization, and the 
sales methods. These facts about 
Salerno-Megowen were briefly told 
in the first section of this report 
which began last month. Nor is it 
enough to dismiss the company’s 
good fortune with the claim that 
its products are high quality. 
Quality plays a part at Salerno 
and a few examples of the pains 
to which they go may be helpful in 
assisting the reader to understand 
the company’s success. But qual- 
ity alone is never enough. Later in 
this article, and in the final chap- 
we shall consider the company’s 
sonnel methods and at least 
of its dealer relations plans 
h have been successful in en- 
aging each employee to try to 
is or her job a little better, 
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and which have also caused many 
dealers to push Salerno products 
because they want to, as well as 
because there is a public accept 
ance for them. 

If your wife were to attempt to 
bake the finest cookie she could 
with the most modern equipment 
she could purchase for her kitchen, 
she would still fall far short of 
baking as pure and as uniform a 
baked at 


When baking cookies, your wife 


cookie as Salerno’s. 
probably uses tap water. This by 
itself has been the downfall of 
more than one batch of cookies. 
Impurities in water can play hob 
with the best cookie bakers. That’s 
why at Salerno water is filtered 
three times and then run through 
charcoal beds to remove all traces 
of chlorine and phenol or other im- 
purities that may be present. 
Like good whiskey or wine, flour 
must be aged for a period of thirty 
to one hundred and twenty days. 


Possibly your wife has often won- 


bake 


cookies on certain occasions and 


dered why she can good 
on other occasions they just don’t 
turn out right. This trouble may 
be caused by “green” flour. The 
Salerno organization watches all 
its flour with an eagle eye and has 
all of it milled under its own super 
vision and packed in its own bags. 

To prove that the drab-looking 
substance, flour, is important to 
the cookie eater, Salerno points 
with the utmost of pride to the 
method by which they empty flour 
bags. The bags are emptied into 
a huge vat, but the attendant is 
careful not to shake the bag. This 
prevents bits of lint and impuri- 
ties adhering to the bag, from 
slipping into the cookie flour. The 
bags are next dumped into a shak- 
ing machine which shakes the re 
maining flour out of them. This 


flour is sold to paste manufac- 


T 
I 
turers. 

Salerno sells their broken crack- 


ers to restaurants as cracker meal 











for breaded dishes. However, dam- 
aged and unpackageable cookies 
are always a headache for cookie 
manufacturers. Some sell them in 
the bulk as seconds. Others sell 
them to restaurants or institutions. 
Anyway, in most cases, they are 
ultimately used for human con- 
sumption. Salerno is not hide 
bound by this tradition but sells 
its defects to farmers as cattle 
and hog food. Of course, after the 
farmer buys the cookies, there is 
nothing to stop him from sitting 
down and eating them himself. 
Mike Leonetti, Salerno’s plant 
manager, has been working for 
Fred G. Salerno for over thirty- 
Short, 
and mild-mannered, Mr. Leonetti 


five years. brown-eyed, 
watches over his plant like a fond 
mother. He is the only man in the 
factory who knows the special 
formula used to mix 
Salerno flours; and he sees to it 
that ovens never become empty. 

It is that Salerno’s 
main oven is the largest in the in- 
dustry. This gigantic oven is con- 
nected to a 1,500-foot conveyor 
and is regulated by the pressing 
of a button. It is operated in four- 
hour runs and change-overs are 


which is 


claimed 


made by a special crew which goes 
to work when the regular staff is 
out to lunch or between working 
shifts. Salerno specializes in only 
a few types of cookies, preferring 
quantity great 
variety. If a run is being made, it 
will be exclusively one type of 
cookie and no other cookie can in- 
trude until that four-hour run is 
completed. 

The Salerno organization boasts 
that its plant is seven and one-half 
times as efficient as any other in 
the industry. Its 300 plant work- 
ers turn out over 22,000 cookies 
a second; and each cookie die— 
worth $800—rolls out 2,100 cook- 
ies per minute. In plain everyday 
language, this means that other 
biscuit manufacturers would need 
exactly seven and one-half men to 
each Salerno man to do the same 
job. 

Fred Salerno once 


production to 


said, “I 
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may not be a very smart fellow; 
but the men I hire are.” There, in a 
nutshell, you have the cookie 
master’s personnel policy. It’s not 
an exaggeration to say that the 
“Old Man” is proud of almost 
every man that works for him. He 
delights in taking his friends 
through his plant ; and, one by one, 
he’ll point out employees who have 
been with him thirty and forty 
years—since his days with Ken- 
nedy and Sawyer Biscuit. 

When he introduces his men to 
you, he always speaks in superla- 
tives. He'll say, “Meet Mr. Sulli- 
van, the best secretary and treas- 
Meet Mr. 


Johnson, the best office manager in 


urer in the world. 
the world!” And he is deadly sin- 
cere about this. Jim Shafer, Sal- 
erno’s silvery-voiced sales man- 
ager, says about his boss, “When 
I’ve pulled a boner or made a bad 
mistake, the Old Man doesn’t hesi- 


tate to call me in and tell me what 


is wrong—he always does thi 


quietly and privately. He is y. 


frank, and he doesn’t mince wo 
but when he’s through he alw 
pats me on the back and says, 
know you will do a much better 

next time.” How can you help 

like a boss like that?” 

Mr. Salerno has the nati 
ability to bolster a man’s mo: 
and keep him on his toes. It 
been said that no man who wo 
for him has ever had an inferio 
complex. And these same pe: 
claim that Johnny Goodman w 
have never won the Amat 
Championship in 1937 had it 
been for Mr. Salerno’s coach 
knows 


Although he very li 


about golf, he literally ta 
Goodman into the champions 

After each approach shot to 
green, Mr. Salerno would ask 


Goodman, “You think you n 





George Salerno, son of the founder, Fred G. Salerno, is active in the management 
of the business and is responsible for many of the employee relations policies 
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olicies 
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that putt?” Mr. Goodman weels 
invariably reply, “I’m not sure.’ 

‘‘hen Mr. Salerno would snap, 
Vhat do you mean you’re not 
re—you sink that putt—TI’ve 
n you do it every day!” 


In the very near future Mr. 

lerno hopes to build an addition 

his plant in order to meet the 

‘reasing demand for his prod- 

ts. This has competitors wor- 

d in more ways than one. They 

en’t so worried about losing sales 

Salerno as they are about losing 
s.illed workers. Salerno’s person- 

department has ten persons 
ailable for every job in the 
int, the waiting list is that long. 

Personnel men like to gauge the 

ectiveness of a personnel pro- 

im in terms of labor turnover. 
Mr. Salerno’s turnover for the 300 

rsons in his plant is 14 of 1 per 
cent. This means that less than 
two people leave the plant proper 
in the course of a year, and when a 
person leaves, it is usually a girl 
who wishes to get married. Plant 
Manager Mike Leonetti once said, 
“About the only time a man leaves 
is when he dies.” Of the 125 who 
work in the office and on the sales 
force, the turnover is about 5 per 
cent, 

When you stop to realize that 
personnel men consider a plant 
labor turnover figure of 5 per cent 
exceptionally good for a firm of 
Salerno’s size, you can see that 
Salerno’s 14 of 1 per cent figure 
demands careful examination. No 
doubt good wages and pleasant 
surroundings do keep’ workers 
happy and content, but other busi- 
ness organizations have supplied 
these things and still find them- 
selves at grief with their employ- 
ees. Probably the answer to this 
can be found in Mr. Salerno’s 
quiet and unpatronizing paternal- 
Ism. 

The casual visitor who goes 
through the Salerno plant will be 
told that the plant is air-condi- 
tioned and that the single-floor 
layout gives each and every em- 
ployee plenty of light. It will be 
pointed out (Continued on page 47) 
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Salerno 


tnest (redves Crackers 


Brilliantly painted in company colors, a fleet of Salerno trucks constantly busy 
delivering Salerno products is an effective advertising medium for the company 


Confident of future growth, the company uses a vacant lot near the plant to 
announce, via a board fence, that the lot is reserved for future plant expansion 


Typical of the way in which food stores cooperate with the company’s salesmen 
is this mass display of Salerno products occupying valuable floor space in a store 
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Uncle Sam at the Throttle 





The business man who wants to know what govern- 
ment may have in store for him needs only study this 
first section of a series of reports on bureaucratic 
interference with private business. Because the rail- 
roads were the first to undergo federal regulation, we 
begin with the railroad struggle to earn profits despite 
the Interstate Commerce Commission which sets 
prices, regulates policies, coddles labor, controls financ- 
ing, and extends its interference into management 





BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


HEN the average business man 

begins to cuss the government 
for its extension of regulatory 
powers over business, he is refer- 
ring, nine times out of ten, to re- 
cent legislation. He may be ob- 
jecting to the SEC, the NLRB, to 
Social Security administration and 
record-keeping costs, or to the 
Robinson-Patman Act. Only in a 
few cases does he stop to think that 
government regulation of a big 
sector of business has been going 
on for many years. Since 1887 the 
Interstate Com- 
loomed 


shadow of the 
merce Commission has 
larger, wider, and blacker over al- 
most every phase of railroad oper- 
ations. The Act passed in 1887 
did not amount to much. In 1906 
more enabling legislation’ was 
passed, and again in 1910 there 
was still more. Not until 1910 did 
the laws giving great powers to 
the Commerce Commission really 
sprout teeth. And those teeth have 
grown larger, longer, and sharper 
year by year. And more recently 
the regulation of motor carriers 
and a partial regulation of water 
carriers have been included in the 
Commission’s powers. 

Because we have literally grown 
up with the Interstate Commerce 
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Commission’s control of railroad 
practices and operations, many of 
us have taken it for granted, lump- 
ing it with such well accepted gov- 
ernment activities as the Post 
Office Department, the Weather 
Bureau, or the War Department’s 
control of rivers and harbors. 

Yet no business man can prop- 
erly appreciate what may be in 
store for him until he fully under- 
stands the work of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and its con- 
trol over the railroads. Business, 
generally, is rightfully fearful of 
government control by _ boards, 
commissions, and bureaus, but this 
fear which now exists would turn 
to panic if the average business 
man were fully and completely 
familiar with the degree of regu- 
lation to which their fellow’ busi- 
ness men who manage and operate 
the railroads must submit. It is for 
this purpose that American Bust- 
NEss has undertaken a study of the 
actual working of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and _ the 
practical effects of its regulation 
upon the railroads. 

Ask the average business man 
why the government controls the 
railroads with such a degree of 


iron-handedness and he is likely to 


answer, “Why, because the r 
roads are a public service. T| 
were granted lands and allowed 
exercise the right of eminent 
Naturally they must 
regulated !” 

And it is exactly at this poi 
that we fall into our first erro: 
most of our thinking about 
railroads and the Commerce Co 


main. 


mission. It is not because the r: 
roads are a “public service” t! 
they are regulated. It is not 
cause a once-generous governm 
gave land to the railroads. It 
not because the railroads were o: 
monopolistic in character. It 
because our Constitution, in 
ticle one, section eight, cla 
three, gives Congress the right 
“regulate commerce with foreig 
nations and among the seve: 
states and with the Indian tribes.” 
“To regulate commerce” h 
constantly meant more and mo: 
to the lawmakers in Washington. 
until today, with recent decisions 
in view, it seems safe to assert th 
the Supreme Court might hold 
peanut vendor at a ball gam 
Fish Creek, Wisconsin, as being «: 
gaged in interstate commerce | 
cause his peanuts were grown 
Virginia, roasted on a mach 
manufactured in Indiana, ani 
sacked in a paper bag made 
Illinois. Obviously this is a fan 
ful case, but from court decisior 
such as the verdict in the Jon 
and Laughlin case, we must fa 
the fact that virtually all business 
is, under present Supreme Co 
thinking, interstate commerce. A: 
if that is 


business no end to 


true, it will pr 
learn m 
about the workings of the old 
board for regulating comme: 
and to try to see, from the reco 
just what is in store for us 
business men operating unde 
government which is obviously 
termined to extend its powers : 
regulations until almost every s 
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Before a train can run, a horde of Interstate Commerce Commission men descend on the railroads to set the rates, dictate 
routing of freight, issue edicts governing safety appliances, tell the management when to install new equipment. They con- 
trol financing and have been known to demand that the railroads continue to pay men laid off because of decreased traffic 


tor of business is tied to Uncle 
Sam’s shirt tail. I do not mean to 
be facetious, for we have but to 
look at the railroads to see what 
has happened to them as the Com- 
merce Commission has extended its 
powers year after year, until it 
no longer is content with regulat- 
ing, but now enters the field of 
management, blithely promulgat- 
ing regulations which 
usurp the management function, 
without one iota of responsibility 
for the consequences to rest upon 
the relatively carefree shoulders 
of the commissioners. 
Now, without further ado, with- 
attempting to explain that 
re are certain phases of the 
Commerce Commission work which 
even the railroads welcome, with- 


seriously 
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out attempting to say, as many 
do, that the law itself is good, but 
that the interpretation is bad, let 
us look at only one ten-thousandth 
of the things which have happened 
to the railroads. 

The railroads cannot publish 
their prices as they see fit. Of 
course, we know that the word 
“prices” is seldom used in rail- 
“tariffs” is 


prefer the 


roading. The term 


used. But we term 


“prices” because that is actually 
what the tariff is. 
business man who wants to publish 


An ordinary 


his prices may get out a Mimeo- 
I ys 

‘yy 
These 


sheets may be long, short, wide, or 


graphed sheet or sheets. 
narrow. They may be 
Multilithed, 


written, or jotted down on the back 


printed, 


lithographed, type- 


of an old envelope in pencil. Not 
so with the railroads: Railroad 
prices are not only determined by 
the Commission, but the form in 
which they must be published is 
minutely prescribed by it. When 
Multilithing 
came into wide usage, the railroads 


planographing = or 


had to wait the Commission’s pleas- 
ure before it was legal to plano- 
graph or Multilith a tariff. If the 
tariff consists of a certain number 
of pages, it is illegal to Mimeo- 
graph it, and it must have an in- 
dex. If the slightest deviation in 
form, style, or arrangement ap- 
pears, the Commission may order 
the tariff reprinted, no matter how 
trivial the errors, and no matter 
how large the cost to the railroad. 

But that is a mere pin prick of 
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annoyance. As most business men 
know, the Commission is  em- 
powered to fix rates which are 
“reasonable” and, in doing this, it 
has the power, which it has con- 
stantly exercised, of reducing the 
tariff. Over a period of years there 
has been a constant erosion of rail- 
road rates. This has undoubtedly 
played an important part in bank- 
rupting so many important rail- 
road systems. Almost every impor- 
tant shipper, almost every cham- 
ber of commerce, almost every 
trade association has attacked the 
railroad rate structure before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
for many years, until there has 
been a constant undermining of 
railroad rates. Stock growers and 
‘attle men, the various farm or- 
ganizations and dairy interests ap- 
pear to have been peculiarly suc- 
cessful in whittling down rates. 
Business men, who would fight 
to their last dollar against any 
attempt of the government to tell 
them what they must charge for 
their product, have never been 
bashful in going before the Com- 


mission and demanding rate re- 
ductions and adjustments from the 
railroads. This may seem to be 
good business, but if it continues to 
weaken the railroads, it is not un- 
likely the government will take over 
the railroads entirely, and that 
will be but one step removed from 
taking over other private busi- 
nesses. Thus, the business man who 
cheers when his chamber of com- 
merce announces a rate casc vic- 
tory over the railroads, may enjoy 
a freight rate reduction, but he is 
actually helping to wield the spade 
which may eventually dig the grave 
of private business as we now 
know it. 

Keep this in mind. The railroads 
cannot and do not fix their own 
prices. They cannot even decide in 
what form their prices may be is- 
sued. Nor are the prices fixed with 
any great concern as to the cost 
of delivering the service. This 
forces the railroads to grapple 
with the problem of staying in 
business in the face of constantly 
dwindling lowering 
prices. Many business men boast 


volume and 


that prices have been reduced, bi 
as a whole, prices of industri: 
products have been reduced on 
as volume increased, or as co 
went down. But not so with t 
railroads. Costs have increas 
volume has decreased, and pric 
have been constantly  whitt! 
away by incessant attacks fr 
all manner of business men, far 
stock and dairying interests, 

packers, oil producers, mine oper 
tors, and various civic interests. 

One of the reasons for the 

creased costs of railroad ope: 
tions is the cost of labor, and 
this sector of railroad operati 
the Interstate Commerce Comm 
sion has shown almost a tender a 
reverent regard for labor. W 
ness: The Rock Island, to com; 
with the Texas law, has a separa 
corporation for its Texas lin 
because the Texas law permits 
railroad to operate within tl! 
state unless it is incorporated 
Texas and maintains its corpora 
offices there. Thus, when +} 
Southern Pacific Railroad ent: 


Texas at (Continued on page 











The Manager in 
Business and Industry 


Can set his own prices and decide how and when 


he will serve his customers. 


Can lay off or discharge workers when he can 
no longer sell their labor at a profit. 


Can set up his own transportation facilities to 
transport his product when and where he chooses. 


Can promote the best fitted or best qualified 
man to the most important jobs or greatest 
responsibility. 


Can lower prices or increase services to meet 
competition. 


The Manager in a 
Railroad Company 


Must submit his prices to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and charge what its members 


decide. 


Must await permission from the Commerce 
Commission, which may, and has, at times, 
ordered the railroads to pay men who were no 
longer needed. 


Can transport no product or commodity which 
the railroad owns, except supplies and equip- 
ment for its own use. 


Must promote the man with the most seniority 
no matter whether he is best fitted for the job 
or not. 


Must await the Commission’s permission to do 
either. 


Is This Same Regulation Which Strangles Railroads Coming to All Business? 
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BEFORE: Cribben and Sexton, Chicago stove manufactur- 
es, were dissatisfied with this office, once good as any— 


More Light for Less Expense 





Fluorescent lighting marches on as business finds new 
reasons for using it in offices, stores, display rooms, 
and work areas. It consumes less current for the same 
light, is cooler, and under it, merchandise appears 
more attractive and true colors show up correctly 





BY E. M. SHANKS 


N THE beautifully lighted wom- 

en’s dress sections at Marshall 
Field and Company in Chicago, 
fluorescent lighting has brought 
bout an appreciable decrease in 
returned merchandise. The use of 
this lighting has other advantages 
in each of the four ways it is em- 
loyed—in display cases aug- 
nented by incandescent bulbs, in 
eiling coves concealed by trans- 
ucent or diffusing glass, in display 
counters using mirrored reflectors, 
ind in coves around the upper 
ide walls. 


Before the installation of fluo- 
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rescent lighting, many customers 
were disappointed in the color or 
shade of dresses when they saw 
them, after buying them, in day- 
light instead of the distorted light 
of the incandescent light under 
which they were purchased. Since 
fluorescent lighting has been in- 
stalled, there have been no com- 
plaints or dissatisfaction from 
this cause. 

An experiment was performed in 
connection with merchandise dis- 
played in counter show cases under 
both incandescent and fluorescent 
light. A blue garment was selected 





because blue fades easiest of all the 
colors. Under incandescent light 
the garment showed signs of fad- 
ing within four days, while under 
the fluorescent light no fading 
took place. This is attributable to 
the relatively low temperature rise 
in a case lighted with fluorescent 
lamps. 

The use of fluorescent lighting 
has also been extended to the fit- 
ting rooms and the sewing room. 
The fitting rooms are furnished in 
light wood in order to reflect light 
and not influence or discolor the 
garments in any way. And, of 
course, the seamstresses are great- 
ly aided by the fluorescent light 
in their close needlework. 

Fluorescent light without a 
trace of flicker, or “strobe,” at- 
tained by the use throughout of 
Tulamp auxiliaries, is one of the 
commendable features of the fluo- 
rescent lighting installation recog- 
nized in the Chicago offices of 
Cribben and Sexton Company, 
Chicago store and range manufac- 
turer. 

In a room about 50 by 110 feet, 
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(Photos Courtesy Curtis Lighting, Ine.) 
AFTER: Remodeling, re-equipping, and relighting with 
fluorescent light, workers now enjoy 35 footcandles of light 
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PRODUCTION increased in this sorting room of F. W. Dodge Corporation when fluorescent equipment made seeing easie: 
with 65 footcandles of illumination all the way to the base of the sorting cases. Only 1,800 watts are required 


(Photo Courtesy Commonwealth Edison Compan: 
RETURNS decreased in this dress shop of Marshall 


FITTING room of Uhlemann Optical Company with 
Field because customers can select colors accurately 





cove fluorescent lighting—around 30 footcandles of light 


there are twelve 40-foot fixtures 
consisting of ten tubes each which 
produce an intensity of 35 foot- 
candles on the desk surfaces. The 
cost of this installation was ap- 
proximately $1,400. The simplic- 
ity of the wiring contributed to the 
ease of installation, only twenty- 
outlets being 


four necessary. 
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Molded linoleum desk tops make 
reflected glare negligible. 

This lighting system has done 
much in the way of reducing eye- 
strain, increasing efficiency, and 
making the office a better place in 
which to work. One young man 
came into the office of an executive 


especially to thank him for having 


the new lighting system installed 
He said he worked at his desk fron 
1:00 to 5:00 p.m. without movin 
from his chair, and without feelin 
any particular fatigue. Many sim 
lar comments have reached t! 
executive offices from various 1 
dividuals. 

The sorting room at F. V 
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sier FUR SALES increased when the Alper and Sulak, fur company, took advantage of the cool atmosphere possible 
ired in a fluorescent lighted salesroom. Forty footcandles of ‘‘daylight’’ lighting show off furs to better advantage 





Dodge Corporation in Chicago’s 


Merchandise Mart presented a 
unique problem—that of lighting 
sufficiently the vertical surfaces of 
the sorting cases. This is accom- 








plished by producing an intensity 
of 75 footcandles on the horizontal 
surface at the bottom of the cases 
with the use of eight units of six 
40-watt tubes each, a total of 
1,820 watts. On the vertical sur- 
faces there are about 25 to 35 
footeandles of light. 

The specifiers’ room also has 


fluorescent lighting which pro- 


my duces 25 footcandles, thus taking 
hall much of the strain out of their 
tely ae 

drafting work. 

The Commonwealth Edison Com- 
led pany has furnished its drafting 
Onn room with one of the most com- 
in 
ins 
we RIGHT: Specification writers in this 
, Dodgeoffice work under 25 footcandles. 
th LOWER RIGHT: Coca-Cola’s Chicago 
il office once worked under 11 footcan- 

dles which consumed 10,500 watts. 
"A With fluorescent light there are 30 


footcandles using only 3,150 watts 
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plete and effective lighting systems 
in the country. The ceiling, an al- 


most continuous formation of 


fluorescent lighting fixtures totally 
concealed by diffusing glass, pro- 
duces about 85 footcandles of 
light on the surfaces of the draft- 


ing boards. 

There is no glare, however, even 
in comparison with the average 
office which ordinarily has been 
from 6 to 15 footcandles of light 
surfaces. Instead, the 
source of light is scarcely notice- 
able. With the aid of diffusing 
glass, this system of lighting elimi- 
nates all shadows, and glare is vir- 
tually nonexistent. 

Fluorescent lighting at the Uhle- 
mann Optical Company, Chicago, 
is used in the customer service 
room (dispensing office) which is 
designed to afford personalized 
service in a professional and very 
pleasant atmosphere, and in the 
stock room and shop. 

Under ordinary incandescent 
lighting, the men in the shop and 
stock room found it almost impos- 
sible to distinguish between white 
and yellow gold. Now, with the aid 
of fluorescent lighting at an in- 
tensity of about 65 footcandles, 
these two colors are easily differen- 
tiated. However, this is not the 
only accomplishment of the light. 
The work of the men in the shop is 
greatly facilitated by the constant, 
no glare, shadowless light. 

In the dispensing office 360 
watts of fluorescent light, aug- 
mented by incandescent light, pro- 
vide 35 to 40 footcandles of illu- 
mination. Excellent lighting is 
necessary, especially in a room of 
this kind, because good lighting is 
one of the requisites of quick and 
efficient seeing. 

Alper and Sulak, Chicago fur- 
riers, have found their new lighting 
system advantageous in influencing 
sales. Twenty-four 40-watt tubes 
give sufficient light to show the 
true qualities and minute charac- 
teristics of the furs. Previously, 
customers frequently complained 
that the merchandise under the old 
incandescent light had an artificial 


on desk 
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tinge, but those complaints have 
disappeared since the installation 
of fluorescent lighting. 

Alper and Sulak report that 
their new lighting system has done 
much more for them than they had 
expected. They are thoroughly 
convinced of the value of fluores- 
cent lighting in helping to sell mer- 
chandise. 

It would seem that the chief 
interest of a business man who is 
considering buying fluorescent 
lighting equipment should be 
whether or not the light is of a 
quantity and quality which would 
be a good substitute for the natu- 
ral lighting under which our eyes 
evolved. The first question, then, 
that the prospective customer 
should naturally ask the salesman 
is, “Will this give me enough 
light?” Or, “Will this give me a 
good quality of light?” Or, “How 
will this help me in increasing pro- 
duction and and de- 
creasing fatigue?” 

However, this unfortunately is 


accuracy, 


not the case. The executive may 
listen respectfully while these ideas 
are discussed, but it is usually 
only a matter of time before he 
asks the salesman (if he really 
wants to buy the job, but is fear- 
ful that it may be too expensive), 
“How much is this going to cost, 
and what will it cost to operate the 
system?” And it is an interesting 
psychological fact that the more 
he appreciates the advantage of 
the lighting, the more fearful he 
becomes that it will be much too 
expensive. 

Under these circumstances, the 
correct procedure for the prospec- 
tive buyer to follow would be to 
forget cost momentarily and turn 
his efforts toward finding out just 
what the intrinsic advantages of 
fluorescent lighting are. 

The fear of cost is primarily the 
result of not having computed the 
actual cost of a fluorescent light- 
ing installation and having com- 
pared it economically with the 
value of the installation to the 
user. This is unfortunate because 
the cost of needed lighting is very 


low as compared with its valu. 
And it is unfortunate that sak 
men and engineers have not ca 
fully studied lighting from th 
angle because very often the p: 
tential buyer reflects the sal 
man’s own fear of a relative hi 
cost of this type of light gene: 
tion. 

These factors should be giv 
more attention when purchasi 
fluorescent lighting. (1) The « 
portunity of less glare because t 
light source is distributed over 
greater surface and is not conc 
trated as in the ordinary incand: 
cent bulb; (2) relative coolness ; 
footcandle; (3) lack of eyestrai 
(4) the daylight effect if desire: 
(5) much softer and diffused lig! 
(6) produces colored light at si 
prisingly high efficiencies ; (7) p: 
mits higher levels of lighting wi: 
the existing wiring, providi 
power factor correcting equipm: 
is used at the lamp. 

Let us take an example of 
typical office installation—coy 
paring the cost of incandesce: 
fixtures with that of fluorescent 
fixtures. Suppose we use an offic 
25 by 60 feet with a 12-foot ce! 
ing. If the number of indirect 
lighting fixtures necessary with in 
candescent lamps to give 40 foo 
candles is computed, it will be 
found that twenty-four 500-watt 
fixtures are needed. This will give 
good distribution and good quai- 
ity of light. 

The cost of making the above 
installation might be based on $25 
per outlet ($15 for the fixture, 
$6.00 for wiring the outlet, and 
$4.00 for wiring the switch), 
which basis the total cost would 
$600 and the cost of ownershi 
per month, at 2 per cent a mon'! 
would be $12. 

To allow for the time the light 
would not be in use, let us assume 
five hours a day and twenty 
days per month use as an averaze. 
At this rate, the burning hours 
each fixture per month would 
125—a total of 3,000 hours 
twenty-four fixtures. About t! 
replacements (Continued on pag: 
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OC ESAS HCN RET A SSR ets “PR ERR S 


ONE WAY TO 


Mai: 


FIGURE-WORK 


COSTS 


Put the ‘kibosh on OPERATING ERRORS! 


With direct-operating adding-cal- 
culating machines, most errors are 
due to imperfect manipulation of 
the keys. Such “operating errors” 
add tremendously to the cost of 
figure work. 

But NOT if you're using the 
Comptometer! 

For the personal protection of 
the operator against such errors, 
Comptometer’s exclusive Con- 
trolled-Key mechanism goes into 
action the instant such a misoper- 
ation occurs . . . locks the keyboard 
until the error is corrected—a 
matter of seconds. 
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Without the Controlled-Key safe- 
guard, such errors would pass un- 
noticed by the operator. 

The exclusive Controlled-Key 
safeguard represents an important 
reason for the Comptometer’s re- 
markable record for first-time accu- 
racy in all phases of adding and 
calculating. 

Comptometer efficiency does not 
end there. Because of the time 
element involved in reading and 
writing answers, the new Model M 
Cushioned-Touch Comptometer 
features large, extremely legible 


ee 


answer numerals and new “no- 


glare” answer dials—enabling the 
operator to read answers quickly 
and accurately with a minimum of 
eye-strain. 

Your local Comptometer repre- 
sentative is prepared to show you 
(in your office, on your work) why 
“Comptometer Economy” means 
more figure work handled in less 
time at lower cost. Telephone him 
... or write direct to Felt & Tarrant 
Mfg. Co., 1724 North Paulina St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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Photo Murals for Offices 


N THE tremendous amount of 
office 
being undertaken by business every- 


modernization which is 
where, there is a growing tendency 
to take advantage of the spectacu- 
lar decorative possibilities offered 
by photo murals. 

Picturing the history of an in- 
dustry, showing products in use 
with life-size illustrations, decorat- 
ing salesrooms with telling photo- 
graphs which “sell” the visitor on 
the product, decorating reception 
rooms to give each visitor a quick 
insight into the business are but a 
few of the uses to which business is 
putting photo murals. 

An excellent example of this 
treatment is found in the First Na- 
tional Bank of Portland, Oregon. 
These murals are reproduced on 
these two pages. 
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The murals, each 7 by 9 feet in 
size, are actual photographs, great- 
ly enlarged. Each mural is made up 
of six to eight separate photo- 
graphs, in sepia tones, which are 
blended by photomontage. 

Titles of the murals, chosen by 
First National’s aggressive and 
foresighted president, E. B. Mac- 
Naughton, to represent the cul- 
tural and commercial wealth of the 


, 


state, are “Commerce,” “Indus- 
try,” “Youth,” 
“Community Life,” “Recreation.” 

So enthusiastic is Mr. Mac- 
Naughton about the use of photo- 


“Agriculture,” 


montage murals, both for their 
adaptability and for their unusual 
decorative effect, that he is respon- 
sible for the installation of the three 
largest photo murals in the Pacific 
Northwest at the Pendleton branch 


of the First National Bank. Others 
of the bank’s forty-odd branches 
throughout the state will later bx 
dressed-up with photomontag 
murals, particularly adapted 
the areas where they will be. 

Installation of the dramati 
photomontage murals at the mai 
branch of the First National Bar 
in Portland coincided with the i 
stitution’s celebration of the se. 
enty-fifth anniversary of its found 
ing, September 8, 1865. 

Other companies making use « 
photo murals to increase good-w 
are Pan American Airways, Amer 
can Airlines, Folmer Graflex Co 
poration, and Caterpillar Tract 
In November 19: 
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Company. 


of the earlier photo murals used ! 


business. 
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New Space-Saving Desk to 


Cut Office 


Costs 





With one standard base and pedestal arrangement, plus 
three interchangeable tops, eleven different type desks, 
including a stenographic desk, are available. Revised 
dimensions save space and increase comfort of users 





| tngesecaed floor space sav- 
ings, lowered production costs, 
greater comfort for the office 
worker, improved facilities for 
typewriting, and interchangeability 
which promises to reduce invest- 
ment in office furniture are some of 
the features claimed for a new 
office desk now being installed by 
the Studebaker Corporation in its 
home office at South Bend and in 
the Chicago branch. 

This new desk, several views of 
which are shown on the opposite 
page, was developed and patented 
by W. E. Tarr, general office man- 
ager of the Studebaker Corpora- 
tion. Working with several other 
Studebaker executives and the 
Studebaker carpenter shop, a crude 
handmade sample of the desk was 
produced. Then a well-known office 
furniture manufacturer was called 
in to complete the design and pro- 
duce finished samples for trial in 
the Studevaker offices. 

After months of trial, the new 
desk, hereafter to be known as “The 
Convertible Desk,” has been pro- 
nounced a marked improvement 
over present desks now in use and 
is being adopted as standard in the 
Studebaker offices. 

Ever since the introduction of 
the flat-top desk and the general 
abandonment by business of the old 
roll-top desk, standard height for 
desks has been 301% inches. Chief 


reason for this was the traditional 
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center drawer, familiarly known as 
the “catch-all” usually 
filled to the brim with old pencils, 
last year’s football stubs, gadgets, 
pads, clips, and personal memo- 
randa. Tests and experiments indi- 
cated to Mr. Tarr that a desk could 
well be 2 inches lower than stand- 
ard. This lower height is more com- 
fortable and enables the worker to 
work at a more natural position. 


drawer, 


But to lower the desk 2 inches was © 


impossible with the old center 
drawer, so it was eliminated. 

With this center drawer out of 
the way and the top lowered to a 
more comfortable height, it is be- 
lieved that a considerable part of 
the office fatigue will be eliminated. 

Desks are usually “built around 
the top.” The Convertible desk is 
built so that tops may be inter- 
changeable. With it, one set of 
pedestals can be quickly changed 
to a large executive desk, a small 
stenographic desk, a medium-sized 
executive desk, or a clerical desk 
without the typewriter pedestal. 

The illustration at the top of the 
opposite page shows the executive 
or conference type desk. Note the 
“overhang” of the top, so that the 
people in front of the desk can move 
up closely without banging knees 
on the desk itself. This overhead 
extends (center left illustration) at 
both ends, as well as the front. 

To convert this large executive 
or conference desk into the small 


desk at the center right it is o1 
necessary to loosen two screws, | 
off the top, replace it with 
smaller top shown, fasten t 
screws. And there we have a cl 
cal desk—5814 inches long, inst 
of the usual 60 inches. Here aga 
the desk departs from traditi: 
but only after careful tests wi 
conducted to prove that the av 
age clerical worker or minor exe 
tive needs no longer a desk. 

To convert the desk into a ste: 
graphic or typewriter desk ty 
drawers are removed and the ty; 
writer shelf inserted into the spa 
occupied by the two drawers whi: 
have been removed. The desk 
then a stenographic desk, with fi 
usable drawers left. Several ty; 
writer companies were called in 
test the typewriter pedestal f 
stability, and all pronounced it 
distinct improvement in this r 
spect. The great bulk of servi: 
work required on typewriters is duc 
to vibration of typewriter pedesta 
in old type desks. This vibration | 
eliminated with the new desk and 
reduction in servic 
costs should result. 

The island pedestal base, wit! 
out the traditional legs, facilitat 
office cleaning and building mainte- 
nance. The desks will be wired for 
telephone connections and for desk 
lamps or electric typewriters 
that usual unsightly and troubi: 
some wiring problems are elimi 


typewriter 


nated. 

The saving in floor space whe: 
the Convertible small desks ar 
used can easily be worked out for 
any organization. There is an av: 
age saving of about 500 square 
inches of floor space for each des‘, 
as compared with the average d 
now used for clerical or ste! 
graphic purposes. 
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This Office Will Pay for Itself 





Called the best small office of the year, the new 
windowless office building of the All-Steel-Equip 
Company, Aurora, Illinois, planned for 100 people and 
future expansion, sets new high standards in lighting, 
cooling, heating, comfort, and all ‘round efficiency 





F YOU are a salesman calling 


on the All-Steel-Equip Company 
you walk in the lower floor en- 
trance, up the stairs to the recep- 
tion room, and give your name to 
the receptionist. When the pur- 
chasing executive tells you to come 
in, you step inside a door, and 
there you are, practically in the 
middle of the purchasing depart- 
ment. You do not disturb the 
stenographers, the cost clerks, the 
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other 
through the office to some remote 
corner. 

If you are a factory foreman 
and want to discuss something with 
the superintendent you come in at 
the opposite end of the office where 
you find the superintendent, in the 
one most convenient place in the 
entire office for his desk. 

But the convenience of this office 
does not end there. Just outside 


executives by walking 


the private office of the advertis 


ing manager, Halsey Darrow, 
the advertising production depart 
ment with its supply of advertis 
ing and direct-mail materials, plus 
the addressing, duplicating, fold 
ing, and printing equipment. T! 
advertising manager’s office ad 
joins the office of B. G. Wiley, ge: 
eral sales manager, whose offic 
turn adjoins that of F. R. Me 
Quown, vice president in charge o 
sales. 

Knell, president ar 
founder of the company, has a pr 
vate office at the end of the row « 


John 


other offices, and across the offic 
the controller’s private office 

near the enclosed accounting an 
tabulating machine room whe: 
payrolls and cost accounting ai 
handled by machines. Another et 
houses the centr: 


closed room 
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Just inside the entrance from the reception room, we find Filing department is enclosed by counter-high files with 
the purchasing department easily accessible for visitors five-drawer units at wall, and four-drawer units in center 


Producing much of its own direct-mail and all its imprint- Asoft, but intense glow of 60 footcandles is obtained in the 
ing, All-Steel found these machines paid for themselves engineering department from the fluorescent lighting above 


a 


Aspecially built sorting rack speeds ledger posting as checks There is a space in this outgoing mail sorting rack for sales- 
are sorted geographically to match ledgers before stuffing men, important dealers and suppliers. Sorting saves postage 
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At the end of the office nearest the factory is the office of 
A. F. Erickson, works manager. Note ventilating anemostats 


stenographic or transcribing de- 
partment. 

This efficient arrangement is due 
to the fact that before the build- 
ing itself was planned, officers and 
executives of the company laid out 
on paper the most efficient, con- 
venient, and ideal arrangement for 
every employee, with departments 
properly correlated so that work 
would flow in a straight line, so 
that each department would have 
room for expansion within its origi- 
nal area, so that executives who 
work together would be near each 
other. The space was planned for 
work and fitted to the functions 
and duties of each employee. Every 
partition, every private office, and 
every department was_ provided 
for before any decision as to the 
size or arrangement of the building 
itself was attempted. In other 
words the office was laid out, and 
then a building planned and erect- 
ed around the work. The usual 
procedure is exactly opposite. A 
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building is erected attd’' the people 
and equipment stuffed into the 


available space. 

The new building is 160 by 100 
feet, of brick, steel, and glass con- 
struction, air-conditioned, with 
acoustic ceilings, windowless and 
illuminated with the latest type 
fluorescent lighting fixtures. The 
ground floor is used for shipping 
and storage and factory opera- 
tions, and upstairs there is one 
large room, 160 by 60 feet, with 
fifteen private offices and enclosed 
workrooms on either side of the big 
open office. 

Stand at one end of the main 
office and you can see every em- 
ployee working in the entire office. 
There are only six small pillars to 
support the roof; in this way no 
room is wasted, and there is no 
interference with vision in any part 
of the office. 

All office 


tables, files, storage cabinets, sort- 


equipment desks, 


ing racks are finished in gray. De- 


F. R. McQuown, vice president in charge of sales, works in 
this quiet, well lighted, well equipped private office 


partments are separated by coun 
ter-high files or storage cabinets, so 
that each department is virtually 
in a private office, yet there are 
actually no barriers between them. 

Perhaps the most striking fea 
ture of the entire office is the light 
ing system—fluorescent tubes con 
cealed in reflectors recessed in tli 
ceiling. These reflectors, which are 
actually inverted troughs opening 
down toward the floors, were engi- 
neered and constructed in the com- 
pany’s own sheet metal plant at 
Aurora. There is almost half a 
mile of fluorescent tubing in tl. 
office alone. There are 46 foot 
candles (average) in the general 
offices, where the fluorescent tubes 
are spaced 6 feet 7 inches apart, 
but in the engineering department 
where more light was needed ther 
are 61 footcandles because t}« 
tubes are spaced on 5-foot centers. 
In the stenographic, tabulating, 
and printing departments — the 


spacing is 4 feet and the foote: 
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ET US PROVE THAT YOU CAN DUPLICATE THESE BULL’S-EYES 


Every business is aiming at the objectives illus- 
trated above. Today, thousands of concerns are hit- 
ting all these bull’s-eyes with a new kind of office 
duplicating ...a method that does more, does it 
better and at low cost. 

Notice the variety of design and shading, the 
sharp, clean-cut quality of every line in the illus- 
tration. The original copy for reproduction in this 


magazine was one of hundreds run on a moderately 


priced duplicating machine. Let us send you one of 


these duplicated copies for comparison as proof of 


the superior quality of this new duplicating method. 


Just send the corner of this advertisement with your 


letterhead to the address below. 

With your copy we will send examples of a few of 
the many ways this new quality duplicating method 
is being used to effect substantial savings. 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 


1231 Babbitt Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD.,TORONTO 


Multigraph ano Multilith pup ticators 
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John Knell, president and founder of the company, has a combined work and conference room for his private offic: 


only a small part of which is shown in this picture. 


A section of the private workroom for the central trans- 
cribing department, showing built-in lockers at the far end 


dles are reduced to approxi- 
mately 55 because of the light ab- 
sorption of the walls. Remember 
that the average office boasts only 
7 to 15 footcandles of illumination 
and it is obvious that this office 
sets a new, high standard in light- 


ing. 
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Summer and winter air-condi- 
tioning from deep well water, aug- 
mented by mechanical refrigera- 
tion guarantees comfort to each 
employee. The office cooling system 
handles approximately 16,000 cu- 
bic feet of air per minute, or six 
complete changes per hour. It 


A long steel table is used for executive conferenc« 


Two Underwood fanfold machines handle the company’s 
invoicing, turning out copies for acknowledgments, etc. 


maintains 80 degrees dry bul! 
temperature, not exceeding 50 per 
cent relative humidity in summe: 
with 25 to 30 per cent in winter 
All heating and air-conditioning 
ducts are concealed above the c« 
ing, where anemostats and gril 
for the exhaustion of used air ha 
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been installed flush with the acous- 
tic tile ceiling. Because of the 
relative coolness of fluorescent 
light, 23 less tons of refrigeration 
was needed for the air-condition- 
ing system. 

Because of factory operations 
beneath the office, there are con- 
crete floors, with an air space and 
(clotex acoustic tile to keep out 
noise from below. This acoustic 

‘atment coupled with the acous- 
t.c ceilings insures an unusually 
quiet office, inasmuch as there are 
n» windows to let in outside noise. 

The building is equipped with a 
sprinkling system, has a wood 
deck, pitch and gravel roof. 

At the east end of the office is 
the central filing department. 
Along the wall five-drawer cabinets 
are used for inactive papers. The 
department is surrounded by three- 
drawer, counter-high files, and 
there are four banks of four-draw- 
er files in two rows in the center 
of the department. In the sales de- 
partment two-drawer, desk-high 
files are furnished for maintaining 
frequently used records and sup- 
plies. 

All-Steel-Equip Company was 
founded in 1912 by John Knell and 
two other young men with a few 
thousand dollars, “an old punch 
press, a shear, and a brake.” They 
quickly began to tackle almost any 
kind of a sheet metal job which 
came their way. Gradually the 
company developed a line of stor- 
age cabinets, wardrobe cabinets, 
filing equipment, shelving, shop 
equipment (stacking boxes, tool 
stands, pans, etc.), and electrical 
equipment such as switch boxes 
and other wiring products. When 
frozen food plants appeared, the 
company quickly developed a line 
of frozen food lockers for this mar- 
ket. 

It operates two plants in 
Aurora, Illinois, and another in 
South Bend, Indiana, with ware- 
houses in several cities and dealers 
in all parts of the country. Special 
work is also a part of the com- 
pany’s output, this including cabi- 
nets for office machine manufac- 
turers. Practically all of the equip- 
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tle Bell “Airacobra” 


One of America’s fastest, most formidable single-engine interceptor-pursuit 
planes! Its top speed is a secret. Armed with machine guns and cannon, the 
Airacobra is a deadly fighter . . . Mass production deliveries are now being 
made to the U.S. and British Governments. Bell Aircraft Corporation uses 
Ediphones, “. . . to help us break through the bottleneck of business detail; 


let us focus on the vital problem of national defense.” 


& 


| | ae he 


AERICAN BUSINESS MAN 
S 


EDISONBVOICEWRITER 
Your business, too, can be prepared for greater production...armed against 
keener competition. Surveys show that the average executive increases his 
capacity an hour a day with the Edison Voicewriter. 
Talk your work away—give your secretary a chance to become a real 
assistant! A beautiful 842” x 11” Streamlined Ediphone (above) for your 
desk top—a beautiful, new floor model for your desk side. 


”” 


Pes, 


No Obligation / Send for booklet “RE-ARM 
THE AMERICAN EXECUTIVE.” (Incidentally, see how 
long it takes you to call your secretary and dictate this re- 
quest. On an Ediphone you can do it in only 15 seconds.) 
Address Dept. All, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J., 
or Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay Street, Toronto. 
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This sheet of paper is 
old enough to vote 


~ 


FROM UNRETOUCHED PHUTUDRKAPH 


| ge a sheet of Hammermill Bond. Look at it. It’s not wrinkly 
or dog-eared. Looks almost as crisp and clean as if it had been 
filed this week. Actually it was made in 1919—2] years ago. 

How long will Hammermill Bond last? Nobody knows. We have in 
Erie letters written on some of the first Hammermill Bond ever made, 
in 1912. Not carefully preserved sheets...but actual letters— 
written, mailed, handled, filed and subjected to all the wear and tear 
of business use. They're proof—visible proof—that Hammermill 
Bond will keep your records for as long as you're apt to want them. 

That’s one reason why more firms standardize on Hammermill 
Bond than on any other bond paper. It’s built to “take it’’! 


Note to Careful Buyers: 25 letterheads or forms on economical 
Hammermill Bond cost only 1¢ more than on cheap, unknown paper. 





Interested in paper's lasting qualities? Send for the folder “The Endurance of Hammermill 
Paper.”’ We will alsu include another folder **Hammermill Papers” for business uses and how 
they are made. Write on company letterhead to Hammermill Paper Co., Dept. A-11, Erie, Pa. 


| be marked. So, as the president 0! 


ment in the new office was built in 
the company’s own plant. 

In commenting on his new offic 
Mr. Knell said, ‘We did not w: 
|a large or elaborate office, nor «\« 
| we want a monument which wou':| 
cost a fortune to build and pile \), 

|operating overhead for main 
|nance. We wanted a small, co 
pact office, efficient, but comfo 
| able. We wanted an office whi 
| would pay for itself in a reas: 
| able time. We think we have it.” 
Many subscribers have writ! 
| to ask about smaller offices a;\] 
| here is, we think, the outstandi 
small, or medium-size office built ‘1 
1940—perhaps for several yea 
Not one modern detail has be.» 
| overlooked. No expense has be. 
spared, yet at no point has ther 
| been the slightest sign of extra 
'gance. What can be done by ti. 
small manufacturer who wants «1 
office of which he will be prow 
where efficiency is increased, 
where good-will of employees is i 
creased is effectively shown in thi1s 
office of All-Steel-Equip Compa: 
| Every convenience and comfo 
| while requiring some investment «f 
|money, will help amortize the c 
_of the building. The lack of noi: 
which definitely reduces fatigue aii 
| nervous strain, will increase pro 
ductiveness and reduce errors in 
every part of the office. The lig! 
| ing will do its share toward 
creasing productiveness, accuracy, 
| and better work. Few of us realix 
how poorly the average office is 
lighted, but one visit to an offic 
such as this one is needed to unde: 
stand why so many busy business 
men suffer from headaches and have 
poor eye sight. Actually, there ar 
thousands of offices which should 
furnish every new employee with a 
pair of spectacles the day he star's. 
But these are not all of thie 
money-saving features. It is diff 
cult to determine what will be saved 
by air-conditioning. Winter hea! 
ing costs will be lower and the in 
‘reased efficiency on warm days wi! 
, 


the company says, “Here is «n 





_— LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK... IT IS HAMMERMILL’S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 


| office which will quickly pay 
| itself.” 
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How Convention 
Visitors Spend 


fAHE convention visitor has been 
§ analyzed and checked and official 
sures arrived at by the men en- 
-aged in competition for and man- 
gement of the country’s conven- 
ons. These figures show that con- 
ntion visitors spend an average 
of 4.23 days in the city in which 
‘ie meeting is held, and that the 
verage personal expenditure per 
‘ay is $14.76. This is a total of 
(2.44 per delegate for the dura- 
ion of his stay. 

How is this money spent? Break- 
ing down the figures, it was found 
that 27.11 cents of each dollar is 
spent for hotel room and incidentals 
in the hotel. Restaurants take 

3.59 cents; 6.29 cents go for 
liquors, making the delegate a con- 
vivial but relatively conservative 
visitor. 

The theater and other amuse- 
ments get 10.98 cents of the con- 
vention dollar. Buses, street cars, 
and taxis used to get about the con- 
vention take 3.5 
dollar. Mr. 


spender in retail and department 


2 cents out of each 
Delegate is a heavy 


stores, this division of the dollar 
being third in size behind only bed 
and board. A part of each dollar 
goes to gas stations for gas, oil, 
and service. 

Taking these figures for larger 
groups, the personal: expendi- 
tures of convention visitors total 
$62,434.80 for each 1,000  visi- 
tors. Other items such as_ trans- 
portation to and from cities, large 
expenditures of convening organi- 
zations in the meeting place for en- 
setting up exhibits, 
hall decorations, head- 


tertainment, 
drayage, 
quarters expense, and similar non- 
personal items, bring this figure up 





LESS STEPS 
. TOTHE ANSWER 


FIRST 
FACTOR 


ENTER 
SECOND 


You may be justly proud of the efficiency of your office per- 
sonnel. But actually you may be handicapping them by forcing 
them to work with calculators that LOAF on the job. 
lating machines that require too many steps and too much 


.. calcu- 


time to get an answer. 


Such calculators may give the impression of doing a great 
deal... while really they are soldiering on your time and 
accomplishing far less than they should. 


MARCHANT catcuLATORS SAVE STEPS 


For example, let's take multiplication: 


Marchant Calculators go direct to the answer in two steps... 
and without mechanical or operator delay... because the 
Marchant is doing the multiplying during the time that the 
operator is entering the factors into the calculator. Simul- 
taneously with completion of this entry the “Right Answer” 


instantly appears. 


Marchant's action is always direct. Work goes smoother. Op- 
erators are not fatigued...and there is greater figure output 


at the end of each day. 





There is a Marchant size for every need. The smallest 
Marchant occupies desk space 6 in. x 10 od tow 
largest only 11¥ in. x14¥aim, 
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to more than $65,000 per 1,000 | 
persons attending conventions. 
This survey was conducted by | 
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Stati Give Service Everywhere 


the International Association of | 
Convention Bureaus which ques- 
tioned a total of 100,000 conven- 
tion delegates. 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
Home Office: Oakland, California, U. S. A. 


Sales Agencies and Manufacturer's Service 
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Salaries of Office Workers in 
Fifty-Eight Cities 





Part five of the American Business National Salary 
Survey. This report shows average maximum and 
minimum salaries currently paid to secretaries, stenog- 
raphers, and typists in fifty-eight of our leading cities 





pcos of secretaries, sten- 
ographers, and typists have in- 
creased in fifteen cities since our 
last report and in fifteen other 
cities salaries of these same em- 
ployees have decreased. 

Increases have occurred, accord- 
ing to our report, in Akron, Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, Dayton, Detroit, 
Indianapolis, Los Angeles, Minne- 
apolis, New York, Oakland, St. 
Louis, St. Paul, Springfield, 
Massachusetts, Syracuse, and 
Wichita. We considered that sal- 
aries have been raised when four 
out of the six figures listed show 
an increase. 

In both years we averaged all 
the reports for the minimum sal- 
aries reported, and used the result- 
ing figure. The same was done with 
the maximum salaries. 

Careful study of the figures re- 
veals some interesting cases, but it 
would be stretching a point to de- 
clare that any national trend is 
evident. Even in some cities where 
the general situation shows an in- 
creased salary range, there have 
been decreases in one or more of 
the six figures. Wichita is an ex- 
ample. In 1937 our reports showed 
the average starting salary for 
secretaries to be $25. This figure 
has dropped to $24.25, but the 
maximum average salary in 
Wichita for secretaries has in- 
creased from $40 in 1937 to 
$48.39 in 1940. 
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Stenographers in Wichita have 
fared even better. Both the mini- 
mum and maximum salaries report- 
ed have increased since 1937— 
starting salaries going from $18 to 
$19.25 and maximum salaries from 
$25 to $34.64. Typists have en- 
joyed an increase from the mini- 
mum of $14 reported in 1937 to 
$17.32 reported in 1940, and the 
maximum figures have risen from 
$20 to $23.09. 

There is a mixed trend reported 
in Cincinnati. Secretaries and 
stenographers enjoyed a fair in- 
crease, but the starting salaries 
for typists dropped from an aver- 
age of $16.32 to $15.50 and the 
maximum salaries for typists drop- 
ped from $19.35 to $18. The best 
gains were reported for the maxi- 
mum salaries of stenographers 
whose top reported salaries gained 
more than $5.00 a week in the 
three-year period. 

How closely the 1937 and 1940 
figures remain in some cities is seen 
in the St. Louis figures which show 
that secretaries were reported as 
receiving $24.02 in 1937 and 
$25.21 in 1940. These are start- 
ing, or minimum salaries. The 
maximum figures reported changed 
from $34 in 1937 to $33.91 in 
1940. Starting salary for stenog- 
raphers reported for St. Louis in 
1937 was $15.15, rising to $23.69 
for the maximum. In 1940 the 
starting salaries of stenographers 


had jumped to $18.23 and 
maximum had fallen just short 
holding its own, the figure avera 
ing $23.04 or a loss of 65 cents 
week. But the lowly typists ha 
fared slightly better in St. Lou's, 
because the minimum average 
1937 was $14.58, which has ris: 
to $17.74, while the maximum hs 
increased from $19.35 to $20.8 
In fifteen other cities, Atlant... 
Boston, Bridgeport, Buffalo, Cle, 
land, Columbus, Jacksonville, Ka 
sas City, Milwaukee, Philadelphi«. 
Pittsburgh, Racine, Rocheste, 
San Francisco, and Toledo, th 
was a downward trend. This is « 
pecially interesting in view of t! 
fact that of these cities where sa! 
aries have declined Boston, Clev: 
land, Philadelphia, Pittsburg), 
San Francisco, and Rochester wer 
also on the list of eight of the 
twenty-five largest cities which lost 
population between 1930 and 1940) 
Of the eight cities suffering a 
loss in population in the decade 
prior to 1940, Cleveland lost th: 
largest number of citizens. Now, 
suppose we look at what happened 
to clerical salaries there in thre: 
years. Starting salary for secre 
taries reported in 1937 was $35 
with a maximum of $50. Our 1940) 
figures reduce this average to 
$24.18 and the top figure to 
$36.90. Stenographers suffered in 
Cleveland, too. The starting ave: 
age in 1937 was $20.80, which fe! 
in 1940 to $18.81, whereas th: 
maximum average in 1937 wa: 
$33, it fell to $23.80 in the 1940 
reports. Typists did not do s 
badly, for the starting salaries i: 
creased from $16 in 1937 to $18 
but the maximum average fe! 
from $22.50 to $21. Two othe 
Ohio cities showed salary losses i 
these three classifications, whi! 
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two, Cincinnati and Dayton, show- 
ed increases. 

As we reported earlier in this 
article, there are no pronounced 
trends, but there does seem to be 
some slight tendency to increase, 
n some cities at least, the smallest 
salaries. This is perhaps well justi- 
ied, for it is in these classifications 
hat much of the discontent begins. 

One of the questions uppermost 
a the minds of many business men 
oday is whether or not the induc- 
ion of 800,000 men into the armed 
orces will affect clerical salaries. 
(here are several factors worth 
areful consideration before an 
inswer can be arrived at. In the 
irst place the great majority of 
iffice employees in most industries 
ire women. But there are still 
many young men in clerical posi- 
ions, too. In some cases the young 
uen who leave for their year in the 
rmed forces will be supplanted by 
their wives who gave up work when 
they married, but who may have 
to return to the typewriter and 
the calculating machine now that 
their husbands are in the army. 
But the majority of young men 
drafted at first will be single men, 
so we need expect only a slight 
change from these factors. In 
addition to the young men drafted 
for military service, there may be 
a tendency for young men in small 
salaried positions in offices to seek 
better paid positions in shops, 
plants, mills, and factories as these 
jobs increase as a result of re- 
armament. 

But, if we add up all the fac- 
tors which may upset office cleri- 
cal staffs, it is evident that we are 
facing a period where changes, 
turnover, and promotions may 
show a considerable increase over 
the past few years. In some com- 
panies where salesmen are drafted, 
these men may be replaced by men 
from clerical positions. In areas 
where there is considerable arma- 
ment work, it may turn out that 
the armament plants may be 
forced to push salaries upward to 
attract experienced employees 
from other offices where armament 
work is not a factor. 
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Average Salaries of 
Secretaries, Stenographers and Typists 








TOWN 


Akron, Ohio. . 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Boston, Mass... 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Buffalo, N. Y.. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chicago, III. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dallas, Tex. 
Dayton, Ohio 

Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich.. 
Hoboken, N. J.. 
Houston, Tex.. . 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jersey City, N. J 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Lynn, Mass. 
Milwaukee, Wis.. . 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 
Oakland, Cal.. 
Paterson, N. J.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Ore.. 
Providence, R. I. 
Quincy, IIl.. 
Racine, Wis... . 
Rochester, N. Y.. 
Saginaw, Mich.. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Paul, Minn... . 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Seattle, Wash.. . 
South Bend, Ind. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Stamford, Conn. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Toledo, Ohio. . 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 
Trenton, N. J.. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Wichita, Kans. 
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Minimum Maximum 
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Minimum Maximum 


15.75 


25.44 
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The new sales promotion laboratory of Deep-Freeze opened recently in Detroit 
to demonstrate units and frozen foods to the public and promote their use 


Big Market Predicted for 
New Household Freezer 


BY F. C. MINARER 


OW Mr. and Mrs. Consumer 

can go back to the good old 
American way of life—the full 
larder. Deep-Freeze, the new inven- 
tion which makes this possible, is 
a household frosted-food locker 
box, designed to keep large quan- 
tities of foods fresh indefinitely in 
the user’s own home. The inventive 
genius responsible for this new re- 
frigeration process is the automo- 
tive engineer, W. L. Morrison, 
whose products are now being used 
by leading automobile manufac- 
turers. Mr. Morrison is general 
manager of the Deep-Freeze Divi- 
sion of Motor Products Corpora- 
tion in North Chicago. 

This new type of refrigerating 
unit is a cylinder, white enameled 
to match the most modern of elec- 
tric kitchens. It represents the final 
answer to the engineering problem 
of how to combine the freezing unit 
and container or box. Instead of a 
separate freezing unit, as in the 
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electric refrigerator, the Deep- 
Freeze cylinder has double walls of 
heavy steel. Within these walls, 
Freon refrigerant is circulated, 
thus making the actual food con- 
tainer the freezing unit. Four inches 
of rockwool insulation between the 
inner and outer cylinders prevent 
outside heat from reaching the food 
compartment. The opening of the 
unit is at the top which prevents 
the cold from “spilling” out each 
time food is removed from the box. 
The entire unit is designed to hold 
a barrel of frosted foods ready at 
any moment for use. The com- 
pressor unit is on the outside of the 
cylinder, housed under a small hood. 

By means of a dial on the out- 
side of the barrel or cylinder, the 
temperature can be set at zero or 
as low as 20 degrees below zero. 
Thus, by a turn of the dial, the con- 
tainer may be set to keep frosted 
foods frozen, or it may be used to 


freeze fresh meat or fowl for stor- 


age. The food compartment meas 
ures 18 by 30 inches and has a ca 
pacity of 30 gallons. Although t}, 
one-barrel unit is usually sufficic: 
for the average family or sma 
store, a two-barrel unit is availab! 
The cost of running the 4 h. 
motor, which under usual operatio 
runs only a small part of the tiny 
is said to be about $1.00 or $1.5: 
a month—the same as an electr 
refrigerator. Deep-Freeze uni! 
may be purchased on time pa 
ments the same as other electric 
appliances. Payments 
about $7.50 a month for the on 
barrel unit which retails at $22: 
The two-barrel unit 
$365. 

Deep-Freeze has been in produ: 
tion only since May 20, 1940. T! 
first few units were practically p 
together by hand as the engine 


averas 


retails 


ing staff was still working on t! 
assembly line problems. Now tha 
these problems have, for the mos 
part, been Deep-F reez 
units are coming off the assemb! 


solved, 


line fast enough to keep the sal: 

department humping. All the pr 

duction is handled at the Nort 

Chicago plant with the exception o| 
the compressor unit which is manu 
factured by Servel. Since May, 
something over 7,500 Deep-Freez 
units have been sold. 

The national distribution set-u 
consists of some 45 distributors who 
have selected and trained abou 
1,000 dealers. As production bega 
to increase late this summer, M: 
Morrison has had to turn from 
engineering and production prol) 
lems to the ever-pressing matter o! 
more and more distribution. It is 
expected that this distribution sc! 
up will be very nearly doubled 
after the first of the year. 

Publicity has appeared in th 
trade publications reaching tli 
food and electrical dealer fields an! 
in a long list of business papers ani 
newspapers throughout the cou 
try. These publicity releases a 
now being supplemented by adv: 
tising, the first full-page advertis 
ment appearing in the Saturdu 
Evening Post in October. Attr: 
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tive folders, broadsides, and book- | 
ets are being used to educate deal- 
ers on the economy and convenience 
features of Deep-Freeze. 

Another promotion activity is 
he retail store in Detroit which 
serves as a testing laboratory for 
sxromotion ideas before they are re- 
eased to the dealer organization. 
Chis store, which opened Septem- 
er 21, has a display of forty-five 
eep-Freeze units in actual opera- 
ion. To increase effectiveness of 
he demonstration Deep-Freeze ob- 
ained the cooperation of several 
rosted food companies. The units 
we packed with over one hundred 
items of frozen foods of several dif- 
ferent brands. 

One would naturally assume that 
he market for Deep-Freeze would 
be largely rural as the farmer has 





so much surplus food at harvest | 
ind hog-killing time. However, | 
ifter considering the many uses of | 
Deep-Freeze, it is apparent that the 
market is confined to no one class 
of consumers. The farmer needs 
Deep-Freeze for storing his sur- | 
plus. The city dweller can use it to | 
cut down food costs. The grocer | 
can use it for keeping food delica- | 
cies which rapidly deteriorate. The | 
meat market can store livers, sweet- | 


e a : | 
breads, chickens, kidneys, and other | 
¢ 


perishables which cannot be kept | 
long in a refrigerator. Inns, restau- | 
rants, hotel kitchens, cafes, chicken 
farms, barbecue stands, hospitals, 
and gentlemen’s farms are all logi- 
cal purchasers of Deep-Freeze. For | 
the sportsman and the summer home 
owner, Deep-Freeze is a “natural.” | 
An industrial market for Deep- 
Freeze is opening, but the company | 
has not tried to develop this de- 
mand so far. Inquiries are being 
received, though, and it looks as if 
Deep-Freeze will have many indus- 
trial uses. 

When asked about the effect of 
his invention on meat packing, can- 
ning, and electric refrigeration, 
Mr. Morrison said, “Meat packers 
may find that eventually Deep- 
Freeze will bring about a long de- 
sired effect in their industry—the 
increased consumption of meat.” 
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Ma. evrcn is a great one for getting 
out today’s work today . . . but what Doris dislikes 
is getting out today’s work tonight! This common 
office incompatibility calls for a Postage Meter. 

With a Pitney-Bowes Meter, there’s 1) no 
sealing; 2) no stamping; 3) no stamps; 4) no stamp 
borrowing; and 5) no stamp accounting . . . The 
Postage Meter seals envelopes as it prints a stamp 
and postmark on the envelope; prints any postage 
value needed, never runs out of stamp denomina- 
tions; prints faster chan moistening, sticking, 
thumping .. . The Postage Meter can’t loan or lose 
postage; provides only printed postage, cancelled 
as printed, worthless except on the firm’s business 
mail. The firm gets all the postage it pays for! 
. . . The Meter keeps its own postage accounts, 
never makes mistakes . . . Metered Mail, already 
cancelled and postmarked, takes less time in the 
postoflice, can get on its way faster . . . Most Meter 
users find their postage costs down! 

If Doris will ask Mr. Eltch to ask our nearest 





T 
pain of 


office for a demonstration in his office, Doris will be 











doing the firm—and herself!—a favor. . . 


The Postage Meter Co. 1818 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. ‘ 


IN CANADA: The Canadian Postage Meters & Machines Co. 


PITNEY Gereneo wt)BOWES: 


0 Send me your illustrated brochure 


I’d like a demonstration 


Name 








Company 


Address 








Modernization 
Costs Chains 
$130,101,332 


HE chain stores for the countr 
as a whole spent more in 194: 
for modernizing their stores tha 
for any preceding year, despite t] 
fact that the number of outlets d 
creased. They have spent $130 
101,332 this year for opening n 
stores and remodeling old units 
an increase of 3.1 per cent over t! 
ae es record-breaking expenditures « 
The Desk of Tomorrow a = + — ’ 1939. These figures do not includ 
expenditures made by landlords i 
for the Needs of Toda y! _—_ =| it saint for chai 
needy tocss caporinmmn, for prunes eiceney, conto | —— 
and general utility. Entirely new principles of design and mated at $26,000,000. 


construction were utilized. ° 
This utterly new type of desk has interchangeable tops of A break-down of this sum spen 


various sizes allowing easy conversion from large executive a Sets } ; ; Ww a 
desks to medium and small sizes—a flexible, efficient and for modernization sho s th 
space-saving arrangement for all needs. : : variety and department stor 
The “Convertible” Desk will accomplish these objectives: , chains spent $42,378,440 this 


i. Save floor space : year; grocery chains spent $29, 


x rey me ma ee 352,080; drug chains, $817,000 
4. Added comfort and convenience ee ee E restaurant chains, $8,459,750 ; ap 
5. Beauty and dignity of design os parel chains $11,107,500; sho 
4 aan nist ' chains, $3,482,712; and chains in 
Oo ° 
WRITE US FOR THE IMPORTANT DETAILS ee iia 
modernized this year equals 16.2 
per cent of the total. Last year onl) 
15.2 per cent were brought up-to 
date. The average job for 1940 
cost $9,857, compared with a 1939 
average of $10,574. The number o! 
remodeled stores was almost twic 
INFORMATION FURNISHED as large as the number of new 
five The source of supply for any proguct or | | stores, while many of the new stores 
renee. eevteney. the publishers of AMERICAN BUSINESS, were relocations or replacements 0! 
old units. Air-conditioning alon 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
cost the chains $7,654,130. 


’ Latest Edition — The large sums spent for mod 
SALES MANAGER’S HANDBOOK oriiri, Revise : ° 


ernization this year do not indicat: 
any expansion by the chains. On tly 








Your own “Defense Program™ against 
mounting office costs requires ever in- 





Better see Wheeldex adv. page 2 














1080 PAGES—SHEEPSKIN BOUND—GOLD EDGES 


New Trends in Marketing Sales Organization Sales Bulletins and Publica- , 
Marketing Policies Compensation of Sales Exe- oa 4 Co . contrary, a study of figures fo 
Unfair Competition cutives oe yang —pateoedlgen rly sta twenty-si ountrv’s laro: 
Prices and Discounts Securing Salesmen Sales Forms and Contracts — of the coun —. “ 


Special Sales Inducements _ Selecting Salesmen Ses AEE chains, operating a total of 30,06 


Market Determination Salesmen’s Expense Control Advertising Agencies 
Sales Budgeting Contests and Campaigns Advertising Media stores, showed that there was «) 


PRICE $7.50—SENT ON APPROVAL (IMinois $% Sales Tax added when applicable) actual decrease of 6.8 per cent 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION the number of stores. 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS These figures have been release! 
by Chain Store Age. 
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More Light for Less Expense 


Continued from page 26) 


er month would be necessary at 
<1.20 each, a total renewal cost of 
“3.60 list value. 
If we may assume 4 cents per 
ilowatt hour, the cost of energy 

$60 (twenty-four 500-watt 
imps consume 12 kilowatts per 
our, and for the 125 average 
urning hours per month this 
ould be 1,500 kilowatt hours per 
ionth). 

The total cost of the light per 
nonth is the sum of these figures. 
:12.00 per month for ownership 

3.60 per month for  replace- 

ments 
60.00 per month for energy 
$75.60 total 
month 

This may seem like a high cost, 
but it is probable that such an 
office would have perhaps thirty 
employees with an average com- 
pensation of $100 per month per 
person, making a total payroll of 
$3,000 a month. Thus, the cost of 
the lighting is only 214 per cent 
of the payroll. 

Now let us make a direct com- 
parison with an estimate on the 
installation of fluorescent lighting 
for this same office with 40 foot- 
candles intensity. Assuming that 
groups of direct-indirect, louver 
bottom fluorescent luminaires are 
used, each with four 48-inch lamps, 
40 footcandles will be produced by 
twenty-four units. 


cost of light per 


The assumed cost of a lumi- 
naire is $58. Adding to this $8.00 
for wiring and installation, and 
$4.00 for the switch, we get $70, 
which makes a total cost of $1,680. 
Ownership cost would be 2 per cent 
of this, or $33.60 per month. 

The 96 lamps, each burning 
125 hours average per month, 
would burn 12,000 hours per 
month, which, at an average life 
of 2,500 hours each, would mean 
4.8 burnouts per month. At $1.90 
list price, the renewals would 
amount to $9.12. 
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Ninety-six lamps, at a rate of 
50 watts per lamp, would consume 
4.8 kilowatts each month of 125 
hours average, or 600 kilowatt 
hours. If the charge is not changed 
because of lower consumption as 
compared with the incandescent, 
the cost of energy at 4 cents per 
kilowatt hour would be $24. 

The total cost per month of this 
installation, then, would be 
$33.60 per month for ownership 

9.12 per 

ments 
24.00 per month for energy 
$66.72 total cost of light per 


month 


month for replace 


In this comparison the cost of 
fluorescent lighting is about 12 
per cent less, a figure so close that 
the customer would determine his 
choice in view of other characteris- 
tics outside of economy once he is 
aware of this fact. 

It is a mistaken impression of 
business men in general that the 
fluorescent lamp will perform mir- 
acles—that it is much more effi- 
cient than it really is. People have 
been led to expect too much of it. 

As a matter of fact, fluorescent 
tubes are from two to two and one- 
half times as efficient as the ordi- 
nary incandescent bulb. This does 
not mean, however, that a 200- 
watt incandescent bulb should be 
taken out and replaced by 100 
watts of fluorescent tubing. That 
is not the purpose of fluorescent 
lighting. The purpose is to raise 
the intensity of light in a given 
area, cut down glare and shadow 
to a minimum, avoiding unneces- 
sary heat that is an annoying by- 
product of the incandescent lamp. 

The Commonwealth Edison labo- 
ratories in Chicago have computed 
that incandescent light consists of 
8 per cent light and 92 per cent 
heat, while fluorescent light is com- 
prised of 13 per cent light and 87 
per cent heat (at the source). To 
go further, the radiant or infra- 


red head of the incandescent lamp 
adds up to 75 per cent while in 
comparison the fluorescent tube 
gives off 37 per cent radiant heat. 

Here is an experiment carried 
out in the Chicago office of Gen- 
eral Electric to make a definite dis- 
tinction between the different 
amounts of heat given off by the 
incandescent lamp and the fluores- 
cent tube. A man was blindfolded 
and led under a battery of incan- 
descent bulbs. The bulbs were 
turned on one by one, and when a 
total of 125 watts was on, the man 
said he could feel the heat. Then 
the same man was led under a 
group of fluorescent tubes which 
were gradually turned on. Not 
until the tubes were consuming 600 
watts did this man feel the heat. 
However, fluorescent light is about 
50 per cent cooler per footcandle. 

The Commonwealth Edison lab- 
oratories also report an unfortu- 
nate tendency for dealers to sell 
exposed tubes, which, although 
they give off a comparatively soft 
light by themselves, produce a cer- 
tain amount of glare. When lou- 
vers or diffusing glass are used to 
avoid exposure of the tube, the 
brightness can be controlled and 
decreased to less than 1 candle 
power per square inch, a figure en- 
dorsed by the Illuminating Engi- 
neering Society. 

The I. E. S. portable lamps are 
examples of good light source; the 
outer shade is limited by the speci- 
fications to 14 candle power per 
square inch and the diffusing bowl 
to 3 candle power per square inch. 
In this respect the fluorescent lamp 
is still imperfect, since it produces 
from 3 to 6 candle power at the 
source. Therefore, louvers and 
diffusing glass are necessary to re- 
duce this to 1 candle power or 
less per square inch. 

The perfect light is, of course, 
daylight. The intensity of light in 
a well-shaded area of a tree is 
about 500 footcandles. The closer 
man-made light approaches this 
figure, assuming the quality is 
good, the more unlikely eyestrain 
and its accompanying fatigue. 
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Fluorescent light can be ob 
tained in many colors; a variety is 
made possible simply by changing 
the powder mixtures in the tulx 

White tubes are used when 
warm atmosphere is desired in 
room. This is the type recom 
mended for use in restaurants and 
places where a semi-rich color ton 
is desirable. A combination of twe 
white tubes and one pink gives rich, 
warm color and a touch of arti 
ficiality. This combination makes a 
butcher shop especially attractiv: 
by bringing out the warm colors i: 
the meats. The daylight or blu 
light is appreciated on hot sultry 
days, since it creates a cool at 
mosphere. 

For a long time flicker in fluor 
escent lighting presented a difficult 
problem for lighting engineers. To 
day the Tulamp ballast auxiliary 
minimizes it almost to the point of 
elimination. In certain applica 
tions, the flicker in the old lamp 
was dangerous and a nuisance. For 
example, the moving parts in a 
machine shop might be revolving 
at a speed synchronized with the 
lamp flicker making the machine 
appear to be motionless or just 
barely moving. This illusion, called 
the stroboscopic effect, has caused 
injuries in several instances. Banks 
could not use fluorescent tubes 
until the Tulamp auxiliary was in- 
troduced for this reason: When 
counting out money, the teller 
would see the image of his hand five 
or six times during cach movement 
back and forth at each flicker of 
the lamp. 

The fluorescent lamp is in the 
form of a tube, and the source of 
light is a gas-vaporized mercury. 
This mercury produces a great 
deal of energy that is not visible— 
ultra violet-—but which acts upon 
various powders pasted on the in 
side of the tube. These powders 
emit light of different colors, de 
pending upon their composition 
The efficiency with which the tulx 
converts electrical energy into 
light depends to a large extent 
upon the color of light desired. 
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These Methods Cut Employee Turnover and Expand Sales 


lontinued from page 19) 


lat employees receive an exhaus- 
ive physical examination upon 
vining the organization and from 
hen on at ninety-day intervals. 
He will also learn that plant 
orkers receive wages well above 
he average for the industry. The 
isitor will learn that the company 
urnishes and launders its employ- 
es’ uniforms and provides them 
ith locker space which is more 
han ample. It also foots the bill 
or two blanket insurance policies 
vhich cover all employees who have 
heen with the firm six months or 
longer. One policy pays $1,000 at 
death and provides double indem- 
nity. Another provides health and 
accident protection at all times. 
The casual visitor will 
that after one year with the com- 
pany, each employee receives a 
one-week vacation with pay. He 
will see workers whistling and sing- 
ing to the tunes which come over 
the plant’s public address system. 
This system is also used to broad- 
cast baseball games, news, etc. 
Naturally all of these things 
help to keep an organization run- 
ning smoothly, but the secret of 
Mr. Salerno’s success is not in 
what he does ; but the way in which 
he does it. The warm-hearted 
baker observes, “Too many firms 
try to see how little they can pay 
their people. We try to see how 
much.” 
It’s not what the casual observer 
sees that makes the Salerno per- 
sonnel program a success; rather 


learn 


it is what most people never see 
that accounts for most of the 
firm’s esprit de corps. As an ex- 
ample: One day Mr. Salerno was 
strolling through the plant when 
lie noticed that one of the girls in 
the packaging department didn’t 
seem to have her heart in her work. 
(Juestioning the head of the depart- 
ment, he discovered that her father 
was seriously ill and that the fam- 
iv was having great difficulty in 
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The 


next day the girl received a check 


mecting hospital expenses. 
for $100 with a note wishing the 
father a speedy recovery. 

This type of thing is constantly 
going on at the Salerno plant, yet 
the management never mentions a 
word of it either within or without 
the organization. : 

He believes that his plant is the 
home of a “happy family” and he 
is constantly trying to make good 
in this policy. When the firm re 
cently hired a sign painter to paint 
signs for individual retailers, he 
was welcomed at a meeting of the 
entire executive personnel. At an 
other corporation such a meeting 
would have indicated the appoint 
ment of a new president. 

In speaking of his executive per- 
sonnel, Mr. Salerno takes pains to 


ate Their 


make it clear that all of his men, 
with few exceptions, are practical 
cracker men. The entire executive 
staff 
Salerno from twenty-five to thirty- 


has been associated with 
five years. All are veteran cookie 


Yet 


paratively 


men. most of them are com- 


young because they 
started in the business as boys or 
youths with Fred G. Salerno, Par 
ticularly proud is Salerno of the 
fact that he began as a boy of 
twelve in the baking industry and 
worked his way up through the 
ranks to the very top. 

He personally directs all opera- 
tions of the firm and insists that it 
shall never become so big as to 
outgrow the possibility of his per- 
sonal supervision. 

One day in 1909 a tenor-voiced, 
skinny, blue-eyed youth of fifteen 
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came to work for the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad as a $30-a-month 
clerk in the interline department. 
They gave him a desk next to a 
window overlooking a grocery store 
across the street. Although the 
young fellow was a hard worker, 
he couldn’t keep his mind on his 
work when a certain salesman came 
to call on the grocery store. 

This particular salesman would 
drive up in his snappy Olds car, 
jauntily jump out, reach behind 
the tonneau for his sample case, 
pause a second to dust off his 
pointed, button shoes, tip his hat 
rakishly, and then enter the store 
to tell the story of his wares. The 
young man with the tenor voice 
never forgot that salesman and 
from then on his main ambition 
was to some day become a dapper 
dan of the road. 

As a hobby, the tenor-voiced lad 
took to singing and doing a black- 
faced act. During the war he sang 
with the Municipal Pier Quartet in 
the Liberty Loan Drive. During 
the day when the song “Gallager 
and Sheen” was in vogue, he made 
the rounds as an entertainer. Still 
he never forgot his ambition to 
become a salesman. One day he got 
his chance to join Sawyer Biscuit’s 
sales force. It was there that he 
met Fred Salerno and became one 
of his admirers; and when the 
Sawyer Biscuit Company was one 
of the first on the air with a com- 
mercial radio program, the tenor- 
voiced young man sang forth lust- 
ily in the Smile Four Quartet. 

Today, Jim Shafer, at forty- 
seven, still sings and still goes into 
a buck and wing dance; but not 
quite so often, because he is too 
busy managing Salerno’s 104 sales- 
men who cover thirty of the 
forty-eight states, but pays most 
attention to the 8,000 outlets in 
the Chicago area. 

What makes Mr. Shafer so valu- 
able to the Salerno organization is 
the fact that he implicitly believes 
in Mr. Salerno’s sales ideologies. 
Mr. Shafer knows that for years it 
has been a policy of grocery manu- 
facturers to load up dealers and 
then let them worry about getting 
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rid of their stocks. He also knows 
that his boss has never adhered 
to this policy. For that matter he 
is dead set against it. He is a 
strong advocate of far-reaching 
cooperation with dealers. At sales 
meetings Salerno reiterates, “After 
you sell a dealer, you sell him again 
on how to merchandise our prod- 
uct. Then you try to go a step fur- 
ther. You also try to find out how 
the consumer likes the product. The 
product is ours until the dealer 
sells it. You get the thought?” 
Salerno is working tooth and 
nail in an effort to eliminate the 
bulk cookie. At the same time he 
wants to help the independent 
grocer. Salerno salesmen are fur- 
nished with cellophane bags and 
they are instructed to sell grocers 
on the idea of packaging bulk 
cookies in these bags. Naturally, 
the bags have the Salerno name on 


them. 
Recently Salerno has innovated 
a sign service for small, independent 


grocers. A sign painter has been 
hired to paint any kind of sign 
for Salerno customers. Although 
a small item, signs are usually a 
painful expense to the small deal- 
er; and it goes without saying that 
he is grateful to Salerno. 

Of the many ways Salerno helps 
grocers, the most important, as far 
as the grocer is concerned, are the 
limited line and Salerno’s policy of 
always seeing that stocks are 
fresh. A dealer can carry a com- 
plete line of Salerno package 
cookies with only eight different 
types of cookies. He can extend his 
stock further with an assortment 
of nine cellophane roll packages. 
And he can complete his stock with 
only twenty-seven bulk items. This 
amounts to only forty-four differ- 
ent kinds of cookies and crackers 
in all. Furthermore, if any of this 
stock should get stale, a Salerno 
salesman will have it replaced with- 
out charge. 

You may consider forty-four 
items a pretty good line for a 
manufacturer. This may be true 
of most businesses, but not the 
cookie business. You will note that 
Salerno turns out only eight pack- 


age items. Now, this is the prin 
cipal line, and close to 90 per cent 
of the cookies made are to main 
tain this line. Other manufac 
turers turn out anywhere from 
fifty to two hundred and fifty dif 
ferent packaged lines. 

Cookies are somewhat like wom 
en’s clothes in that tastes are con 
stantly changing. A vanilla wafe: 
may be popular for a number of 
years and then suddenly grocers 
discover that they are no longer i: 
demand. Some cookie experts clain 
this is due to changes in the weath 
er. Others believe it’s just plain 
housewife fickleness. But whateve: 
the cause of this curious phenome 
non, it leaves many cookie makers 
with unwelcome stocks. 

The minute Salerno finds a 
cookie style moving too slowly, th« 
cookie is immediately discontinued 
Should the discontinued cookie re 
main too long with a dealer, Salerno 
reserves the right to come in and 
replace the stock with a faster mov- 
ing item. And woe betide the Sal 
erno salesman who lets a stale stock 
creep into his territory. 

Salerno does not like the term 
“salesmen” applied to the company 
representatives who call on the 
trade. They carry the title of 
“merchandise men.” And they aré 
constantly reminded that their first 
duty is to merchandise the product 
out of the retailer’s store into the 
hands of the consumer. 

They are instructed to study 
carefully the needs of each dealer 
and make recommendations as to 
stock. Since the Salerno plant is 
already operating at capacity, 
salesmen are instructed not to seek 
new business but merely to maintain 
and build volume in their regular 
accounts. For example, restaurants 
and grocers in large working class 
districts use about twice as many 
crackers on cold days. You see, 
people drink more soup in cold 
weather ; and soup means crackers 
Salerno salesmen must watch 
cracker stocks during hot, humid 
weather. They absorb too much 
moisture and won’t keep. As on 
salesman put it, “You gotta be 
clairvoyant !” 
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THIS YEAR MAKE IT A “WINNER” 

for (2 Months to Come by Giving 

a MEEKER-MADE Creation in 
Genuine Fine Leather 

gold-stamped with individual name 
or advertising message. 

A host of bright, new eye-appealers 
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versatile line of men’s and ladies’ 
billfolds, key cases, 
pocket secretaries, toilet kits, etc. 
Write for 
Free Gift Folder 
Dept. BA 
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For Your Salesmen This Christmas—One of 
The Best Books on Selling Ever Written 


STEP OUT AND SELL 


By WILLIAM E. “BILL” HOLLER 
General Sales Manager Chevrolet 


Put a copy of “Step Out and Sell” in the hands 
of every one of your sales and service men. It 
will give them a flying start for 1941. 


Size 6x9 inches. 96 pages. In strik- 

ing cloth binding. Comes in a | Hp 
gift iner. A hand dis- 

tinctive gift. Each copy contains 2 


a picture of “Bill” Holler. 
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‘Christmas 


Gifts for 


Customers 


USINESS shows its human side 
at Christmas and many a busi- 
ness gives the same remembrance to 
its smallest customers which it gives 
to the largest. Just as with indi 
viduals, business is most generous 
when income is largest, so this year 
many businesses have provided a 
generous supply of Christmas re- 
membrances for customers. 

At no other time is good taste so 
important as when business selects 
a present for customers. It cannot 
be a worthless gadget, nor can the 
customer’s Christmas present smack 
of any suggestion of a bribe. 

Most favored of all Christmas 
remembrances for 
probably fall in two classes: (1) A 
useful item for the man’s desk, and 
(2) a useful item for his pocket. 
There is a tremendous variety of 
items for the desk. A large auto- 
mobile company sent out last year 


business men 


a combined daily date calendar and 
clock. Hundreds of other companies 
used the daily date calendar and 
memorandum without the 
clock. A prominent firm of attor- 
beautiful 


pad 


neys sent all clients a 
holder for memo sheets and a tele- 
phone index for numbers called fre- 
quently, while an electrical manu- 
facturer sent his customers a leath- 
er desk pad. 

For the pocket, leather probably 
leads again, for there is the almost 
unlimited variety of billfolds, card 
cases, coin purses, pocket diaries 
and memo books, key holders. But 
leather does not entirely rule the 
roost in this field. There is the ever- 
popular pencil, available in very 
inexpensive models up to the gold 
mounted mechanical pencil, with in- 
dividual names engraved such as 
those used by a big air transport 
company last year. 


Ax 
SY GIFT TO 
~~ REMEMBER! 
Mem Index 


The “POCKET MEMORY THAT 
WON'T LET YOU FORGET’’ 


a4 


Handiest 
Ever 


ine 


POCKET CASE 


Want to give something different this 
year ... yet something so handy, so in- 
genious, so permanently useful that the 
recipient will remember and thank you 
for it for many years... perhaps even 


for a lifetime? 


GIVE Mem Index 
The most perfect method ever devised for 
personal record keeping. Handy genuine 
leather Pocket Case for temporary data, 
Desk Tray for permanent records. Dated 
and otherwise indexed cards fit both. No 
transcribing. Used by thousands of suc- 
cessful business and professional people. 
FREE BOOKLET “Memory on Cards;” 
also quantity discounts and information 
on new low cost Mem Index (Style PK). 


WILSON MEM INDEX CO. 
187 St. Paul St. Rochester, N. Y. 














CONTINUALLY 


your gift will be 
at hand 


THE 
ZEPHYR 
ROLODEX is urana new this Christmas 


and a good-will business gift never before 
seen—a beautiful, modern, gleaming Bake- 
lite case completely enclosing 230 3 by 5 
inch memo sheets that singly and un- 
wrinkled are automatically ejected at the 
touch of a roller. And it’s so preeminently 
useful it receives a favored place on every 
desk—and constant use. Lifetime construc- 
tion guaranteed. Names or ads can be im- 
printed or engraved on face. 
Write today for all de- 
tails, prices, information. 


By the makers of Autodex 


Winners of 
“Modern 
Plastics” 

Award 


ZEPHYR AMERICAN CORP. 
31 W. 47th Street, New York City 











Uncle Sam at the Throttle 


(Continued from page 22) 


El Paso, it becomes the Texas and 
New Orleans, and the “Katy” when 
it enters Texas at Denison, sud- 
denly becomes the Missouri-Kan- 
sas-Texas Railroad Company of 
Texas. In receivership, the Rock 
Island, struggling to keep its cor- 
porate head above water, decided 
to abolish some of its corporate 
offices in Texas and lease its Texas 
lines to the parent corporation, to 
save duplication of officers, person- 
nel, and services. But it could not 
do this, as most ordinary corpo- 
rations could, without permission 
from the Interstate 
Commission. After due time had 
elapsed the Commission granted 
this permission to the Rock Island, 
but tacked on its decision an order 
that all people who would be put 
out of employment by this lease 
arrangement must be paid by the 


Commerce 


railroad for five years. And here 
the hoped-for saving which 
prompted the railroad to take the 
step went flying out the window— 
a mere matter of some $200,000. 

This is perhaps a fair example 
of the Commission’s solicitude for 
labor. 
wants labor mistreated. Sentimen- 
tally and to some extent economi- 
cally, it is important to provide 
employment for labor temporarily 
unemployed by business necessity. 
But providing employment for la- 
bor by Commission edict, when that 
labor is unjustified economically, 


Of course, no sane man 


seems unwarranted to the point of 
danger. 

Hourly rates and annual earn- 
ings of railroad labor have con- 
stantly increased, but the number 
of men employed by the railroads 
has been reduced from 1,800,000 
to approximately 1,000,000. This 
reduction in employment has been 
partially due to the Commission’s 
extraordinarily tender attitude 
toward labor, as well as to other 
causes, such as declining freight 
and passenger revenues and _ vol- 
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ume. The Commission has ruled 
repeatedly that labor saving re- 
sulting from mechanization must 
be compensated for by “taking 
care of” the men disengaged. 

While it may be argued that in- 
creased labor rates are inevitable 
and just, it is extremely difficult 
to reconcile the Commission’s rul- 
ings with simplest economics. Dis- 
passionate and competent railroad 
men, long more or less reconciled 
to the Commission, believe that 
labor rulings have actually de- 
creased the number of men em- 
ployed by the railroads. 

In so-called private business, it 
is customary to select the most 
competent men for the most re- 
sponsible positions. In a factory < 


man operating, say, a mechanical 


shear, cutting expensive material, 
would, in all likelihood, be the 
most competent, skilled, and accu- 
rate worker in the shop. No law 
or government bureau could, so far 
as we are aware, prevent a fore- 
man or a manager from selecting 
a young man for such an impor- 
tant job, because that young man 
had proved unusually skilled and 
reliable. But the railroads have no 
such discretion. The crack trains 
are manned by the trainmen with 
the most seniority. The engineer 
with the most seniority pilots the 
Twentieth Century, the Broadway 
Limited, the “400,” the Capitol 
Limited, and all other highly im- 
portant trains on which many rail- 
roads depend for prestige, traffic, 
and reputation. Whether the man 
with the most seniority is actually 
the man best fitted for the job 
matters none in his selection. 
When a business man has a 
branch office which no longer pays 
a profit he can, if he so desires, 
shut up that branch and have done 
with it. But the railroads have no 
such discretion. Time and again 
the railroads have attempted to 


abandon a_ loss-creating branch 


line. But whether they can abandon 
it or not depends upon the jer- 
mission of the Commerce Cvom- 
mission. As we all know, this js g 
subject of some controversy. A 
town, on a branch line of a + ,jj- 
road, rightfully dislikes to b 
prived of all railroad service. !'\} 
the railroads, with equally string 
arguments on their side, dec! \re 
that if a community will not } t- 
ronize a branch line enough to } ay 
the costs of operating it, the ¢ m- 
munity’s rights to demand ser: ice 
at a loss is slim indeed, if jot 
wholly nonexistent. In actual p: ic- 
tice, some railroad men declare, ‘he 
Commission has been fairly reas sn- 
able in permitting abandonmen: of 
unprofitable branch lines, but le- 
lays and postponements and. in 
some cases, refusal of permissio:, to 
abandon have piled a tremendus 
burden of losses against more p: of- 
itable branches and main line ojwr- 
ations. 

To the business man who wants 
to look into the future and see 
what is in store for him, it is ouly 
necessary to step to the traffic de- 
partment of his own business and 
inspect the tariff files necessary 
for his own traffic department to 
determine partially what tariffs 
and rates apply to his own ship- 
ments. The tariff on petroleum 
from the great oil producing re- 
gions of Louisiana, Texas, Ok\la- 
homa, and Kansas to Chicago and 
other midwestern cities once re- 
quired between sixty and seventy 
pages. Today the tariff on this one 
class of products covering the 
same movements is an 800-page 
book, so complicated that only 
traffic experts can use it. 

Another test would be to take 
any article or product or co 
modity and ask five railroads 
quote a rate on its moven 
from New York to Denver, 
If any two rates quoted wer 
same, it would probably be an 
cident. Part of the complicatio 
rates is due to the Commissi 
zeal to cure a possible 1 or 2 
cent of bad routing or unecon 
shipping. To go back to th 
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troleum matter, for years petro- 
leum moved from the midconti- 
net, Texas and Oklahoma fields 
der a fairly simple tariff regu- 
m. More than 90 per cent of 
ioved along short line routes, 
‘ig economical, fast routes. It 
only natural that this would 
pen. Shippers would route 
ments as directly as possible, 
save delays and to serve cus- 
ers promptly. But 1 or 2 or 
sibly 3 per cent of the traffic 
pers, for one reason or an- 

r, would favor roads with cir- 
ous routes. The Commerce 
mission, in an effort to achieve 
per cent perfection on rout- 
spent more than ten years 

co. ipiling rates and routes, which 
nov make it illegal for a railroad 
to .ccept a shipment if its route is 
more than a certain per cent more 
circuitous than the short line be- 
tween point of origin and point of 
delivery. On the face of it, this 
sounds altogether right and rea- 
sonable. Actually it has been a 
costly and highly difficult process 
to both shippers and railroads. 


And its only practical good is to 
eliminate the bad routing for 1 or 
2 per cent of the freight move- 
ments of petroleum. To cure this, 
it has burdened shipper and car- 
rier alike with a tremendously in 
creased clerical cost; it has com 
plicated rates and rate figuring. 
It has led to endless confusion and 
countless claims for refunds. It is 
burning the hayloft to catch a 
mouse. 

To the troubles of the railroad 
man, the average business man in 
other fields may, if he likes, shrug 
his shoulder in disdain and uncon 
cern, but in the next installment 
of this report on government regu 
lation, we shall attempt to show 
how and why the business man 
stands to suffer and to undergo 
much of the same harassment and 
expense which is now visited on the 
railroads by the government. That 
fully 


justified in assisting the railroads 


the business man will be 


whenever and wherever he can may 
become painfully evident as we con 


tinue this report in the next issue. 





Vacation Farm Provided by C. & E. I. 


occupied by the farm buildings and 


r. those persons who long for 
the quiet, healthful recreation of 
a modern farm, the Chicago and 
Eastern Illinois Railroad respond- 
ed to many requests and has ac- 
quired the use of a typical farm in 
Indiana and made it available to 
its patrons. 

Travel Bureau made arrange- 
ments with one of Indiana’s typi- 
cal modern farmers, making it 
possible at very moderate cost for 
city dwellers to come out and en- 
joy themselves in a setting of natu- 
ral beauty. The farm selected by 
the C. and E. I. Railroad is a gen- 
eral purpose farm of 116 acres. On 
it there are normally 4 horses, 15 
cattle, 34 sheep, 80 hogs, and 200 
chickens. Of the total acreage on 
the farm, 8 acres comprise the area 
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vegetable garden, 30 acres are in 
corn, and 70 acres in pasture. 

Just the simple comforts of coun 
try life are offered—cither exhila- 
rating outdoor exercise, or the 
peaceful relaxation of a quiet 
shaded farmyard. As this is a vaca- 
tion spot, the visitor may, as he 
wishes, go into the ficlds with the 
farmer or just lazily wander around 
alone, free of routine and _ sched- 
ule. When mealtime comes, the guest 
is offered typical farm food. 

Since the house is rather small, 
the number of guests is limited to 
ten. 

The railroad reports that this 
has been a very successful venture 
and that it is considering making 


more farms available. 
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One Way to Bring Down Sales Costs 


(Continued from page 13) 


insist that they must cover the en- 
tire country if they are to have a 
national operation. 

“As amatter of fact,” Mr. Rams- 
dell asserts, “intensive cultivation 
of the 626 counties in the Four 
Ace markets is a national opera- 
tion of a more profitable and in- 
telligent order than an attempt to 
cover intensively the Joker mar- 
ket. Sales per family and per re- 
tail outlet are larger in the Four 
Ace markets, outlets are 
closer together and appreciation of 
and money to buy better quality 
merchandise is most assuredly con- 
centrated to a major degree in the 
Four Aces. As a consequence, the 
cost of getting business, in spite 
of competitive situations, is usu- 
ally less in the Four Ace markets, 
than in the unprofitable Joker mar- 
ket. 

“And many manufacturers,” he 
adds, “have found, to their sorrow, 
that the cost of getting a dollar’s 
worth of sales in the Joker mar- 
ket is so large that the business is 
some 


retail 


not profitable. However, 
manufacturers—the petroleum in- 
dustry, for instance—are practi- 
‘ally foreed to exploit the Joker 
market ; but for a great number of 
products intensive exploitation of 
the Four Ace markets is or may 
be made exceedingly profitable.” 

Will this concentration on the 
Four Ace markets increase the net 
profit? Can the factory output be 
sold, and if the Joker market must 
be developed, should this be done 
through supplementary effort of 
jobbers and wholesalers rather 
than through the manufacturer’s 
own sales organization? Answers to 
these queries, Mr. Ramsdell ex- 
plains, depend somewhat on the 
problem. As to improved efficiency 
of salesmen, even under the most 
difficult conditions, this type of se- 
lective selling has often exceeded 
expectations. A large concern scll- 
ing its products through hardware 
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and automotive retail stores points 
to results (see Chart G) attained 
during the worst years. In March 
1929 prosperity was at its peak; 
in March 1930, the depression had 
arrived in full force. This com- 
pany made no change in its prod- 
uct, in advertising pressure, or in 
the number of salesmen employed. 
The only change consisted of di- 
recting the organization so that 
sales emphasis was laid on the 
Four Ace markets. The company 
had larger sales and larger profits 
in 1930 than in 1929—a result at- 
tained by few. And the product 
was in every sense a luxury. An im- 
portant piece of strategy was the 
company’s drive upon jobbers by 
its missionary sales force. 
Correlation of advertising ex- 
pense and direct sales cost with 
sales opportunity and sales results, 
where the effort is concentrated on 
the Four Ace markets, is of the 
utmost importance. Lack of it in 
only a few instances may upset the 
whole plan. Advertising budget 
and sales budget, Mr. Ramsdell 
emphasizes, must be established 
from a study of the situations in 
groups of sales districts and both 
advertising and sales pressure re- 
adjusted on such a basis before 
profitable sales results can be se- 
cured in all districts. And, unless 
the sales index is correct and prop- 
erly established for the particular 
product, all effort to adjust sales 
and advertising effort properly 
will prove ineffective. All too fre- 
index which 
basis for sales 


quently the sales 
should be the 
quotas, and the key to proper al- 
location of sales and advertising 
and promotional effort, are not 
properly set up to reflect sales op- 
portunity and show the real mar- 
ket potentialities. 

An important manufacturer of 
-askets employed deaths as a basis 
for sales quotas. This is good 
enough as a basis for unit sales, 


Mr. Ramsdell declares, but a 
poor basis for dollar sales vo 
A drug manufacturer used 

he called a drug index. In r 
it was an index which include: 
only drug sales but many 

products in no way related t. 
drug field. A paint manufac‘ 
set up sales territories for | 
sales through 
based upon population when 

was absolutely no relationshi 

tween population and paint 

or paint sales potential. ‘I 
areas where the majority of h 
needed painting most proved 

the poorest market ; whereas ; 
where homes had just been pai 
turned out to have the best ; 
sales potential. Many manu 
turers use the number of in 
tax returns as a basis for es 


hardware s5 


lishing sales potential. Becaus 
the wide variation in size of 
comes these returns proved 
reliable when Mr. Ramsdell 
them to the test. Likewise un: 
able are automobile registratio 
one of the most frequently used 
sales index factors. 

“It is far better to study your 
own particular problem and es 
lish your own index which fits \ 
own product,” Mr. Ramsdel 
numerous occasions had ad\ 
sales executives considering tli 
lective selling plan. “Then, 
then only, can you be certai: 
results. In the Four Ace markets 
and the Joker you have a winning 
hand, if you play it properly. To 
summarize the essentials: Wis 
executive action; to take advan- 
tage of the sales opportunity 
which exists in these better-t|ian- 
average markets, the efforts of 
competitors must be studied and 
compared with your own; s:les- 
men must be properly routed ind 
every sales, advertising, and ))ro- 
motional activity keyed to fit with 
perfect harmony into the evtire 
scheme.” 
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Fair Dealing — Not Paternalism— 
keynote of Eastman Policy 


\ .ixty-page guidebook, pub- 
lishe: for the employees of the 
East ran Kodak Company, gives 
infor nation on company poli- 
cies, codes, organization, and 
serv: "eS. 

Tie contents of the booklet 
ire listed under heading, the 
“Cod of Industrial Relations— 
the policies and_ principles 
governing the relationship be- 
tween the company and its em- 
ployees.” A brief resume of each 
of the nineteen formal plans is 
followed by more detailed ex- 
planations. The explanatory ma- 
terial! is preceded by a preface 
stating that it is the policy of 
the company, so far as possible, 
to extend the provision of all its 
benefit plans to the employees 
of its branch offices on the same 
basis as applies to employees in 
the Rochester plant. It con- 
tinues to say that there are cer- 
tain special services that are 
practicable only where there are 
1 sufficient number of people 
employed in one locality. In 
view of this, such services as 
general medical service, eye, 
dental, and nutrition service are 
necessarily confined to Kodak 
employees at Rochester. 

Medical service is available to 
ill employees while they are at 
work. For many years the com- 
pany has maintained a fully 
equipped medical department 
ecause it is its belief that good 
health is an essential factor in 
success and happiness. 

To help in placing prospec- 
tive employees at work for which 
they are best adapted, they 
undergo physical examinations. 
When an employee is injured 
while at work, complete medical 
care is given him. This in- 
cludes hospitalization and treat- 
ment in the home if necessary. 

The goal of the medical de- 
partment is to prevent and al- 
lay 1s much illness as _ possible. 
The employees are urged to visit 
the doctors and nurses at any 
time for advice about their per- 
sons! health problems. Prompt 
attention to any ailment or in- 
jury, no matter how small, is an 
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important factor in maintain- 
ing good health. 

Since poor vision is a detri- 
ment to good work and 
often been responsible not only 
for poor work, but also for poor 
health, an experienced oculist is 
available to employees who wish 
to have their eyes examined. 
Glasses are supplied at a re- 
duced price to those who need 
them. 

It is also pointed out that good 
health is a result of proper 
food habits. Employees are en- 
couraged to see the nutrition 
advisor if they are underweight, 
overweight, or wish diet advice. 

Employees who need teeth ex- 
tracted may have this done by 
special arrangement with the 
Rochester Dental Dispensary. 
Under very favorable condi- 
tions, children of Kodak em- 
ployees may receive dental 
treatment. 

Supplementing all this avail- 
able medical care are the visit- 
ing nurse service and provisions 
for hospital care under the 
Rochester Hospital Service 
Corporation. When illness makes 
it necessary for an employee to 
be absent, a nurse calls at his 
home to give advice and to as- 
sist in seeing that he receives 
proper treatment. 

Aside from medical service, 
educational assistance is ren- 
dered by the company. Since the 
company encourages employees 
to pursue courses of study 
which will help them in their 
work, this policy provides for 
the refunding of part of the 
tuition when the course require- 
ments have been met. 

The Employees’ Guidebook is 
very thorough in its considera- 
tion of each of the nineteen 
codes or policies. Some of the 
others included in the handbook 


has 


are: Wages, hours of work, sta- 
bility of employment, vacations 
with pay, profit-sharing, retire- 
ment annuities, life 
etc.; improvements in methods 
and processes, safety, working 
conditions, hiring ages, promo- 
tion, and several more. 


insurance, 


“Pepsodent Park” 
Fun of Employees 


To provide sunshine and 
pleasant outdoor recreation dur- 
ing the lunch hour, Pepsodent 
Park has been built for the spe- 
cial use of employees of the 
Pepsodent Company in Chicago. 
That employees like the idea is 
attested by the fact that no 
noon hour goes by without men 
and women by the dozens en- 
joying its winding walks or 
sitting down on the 
placed here and there among 
the flowers and shrubbery. When 
the horseshoe pits were added 
this summer, the park became 
even more popular, and every 
noon finds Pepsodent employees 
busy at the game. 

The park, set on a plot of 
ground measuring 100 feet by 


benches 





for Noon Hour 


back of the 
two years 


225 feet directly 
plant, was started 
ago, but its real popularity did 
not begin until the flowers and 
shrubbery took on size this year 
Before the park was created, 
employees who stayed at the 
plant for lunch had no other 
way of entertaining themselves 
after lunch was eaten, than by 
sitting at the luncheon tables 
in the plant cafeteria, going 
back to office desk or factory 
bench until the whistle blew 
for work to begin 
walking aimlessly through the 
streets of the industrial district 
if they wanted a bit of exercise 
Now there’s a real incentive to 
get outdoors and relax in a truly 


again, or 


pleasant spot. 


Gives Big Ham to All Workers 
As Christmas Present 


During the last two 
instead of its usual summer pic- 
nic, the management of General 
Malleable Foundry, Waukesha, 
Wisconsin, has been giving all 
employees a 12-pound ham at 
Christmas time. 

Foundry employees, the man- 


years, 


agement discovered, can make 
better use of a large ham than 
they would fowl, since it goes 
much farther than an equivalent 
number of pounds of another 
kind of meat. Cost for hams 
for the company’s 600 employees 
last year came to $1,500. 











Restaurant Serves Free Turkey 
Dinner to Poor on Thanksgiving 


Every Thanksgiving day for 
the last years Harry 
Block of Restaurant, 
feeds many of Chicago’s needy; 
in fact, last year he served 2,000 
pounds of turkey along with 
other food. In this way he does 
what he can to bring cheer into 
the 


women, 


twelve 


Block's 


lives of hundreds of men, 
ind children, at a time 
when they are apt to feel their 
poverty keenly. 

The event is not just an open 
for forgotten men and 
To be a guest to this 
passing several 
known 
Mr. 


house 
women, 
dinner means 
requirements. Someone 
directly or indirectly to 
Block must recommend the 
guest attest to his need. 
Two Thanks- 
giving tip sheets are placed on 
the tables guests are in- 
vited to turn in names, 


and 


weeks before 


and 


New Girls Learn 
In Trip Through 


Whenever a new girl is hired 


for the office of the Dumore 
Electric Company, Racine, Wis- 
consin, she is taken on a per- 
sonally escorted tour through- 
out the plant, to get a clear 
picture of what the company 
does, its problems, and its airs. 

“Before we started — this 
idea,” the company’s personnel 
manager reports, “we had girls 
who were working here ten or 
fifteen without 
knowing the 
were that we made. Today, 
every one of our workers 
derstands just what we make, 


years even 


what products 


un- 


whom we reach, and how we 
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In order that no guest will be 
Mr. Block 
tickets and checks are 
given to each dinner guest. Pa 
trons of the restaurant thus 
need not know who are the 
needy, nor does any of the help 
except the cashier, who receives 
the ticket along with the check. 
The guests may be of any age, 
of any religion. Busses are char- 
tered to take them to and from 
destination. The service con- 
tinues from 11 o’clock in the 
morning until 5 in the afternoon, 
and guests are served at the 
rate of four hundred an hour. 
It is necessary to set up extra 
tables in the lobby of the ad- 
joining hotel. While many fami- 
lies enjoy the treat as Mr. 
Block’s guests, no one gets more 
enjoyment out of the event than 
Mr. Block himself. 


embarrassed, issues 


to each 


About Business 


Plant 


accomplish our aims and plans.” 
The tour itself does not take 
long and is arranged to em- 
phasize most strongly the de- 
partments with which the new 
worker will deal most. If she 
is to work in the sales depart- 
ment, she is shown the produc- 
tion departments and is given 
an understanding of sales prob 
lems. If she is to work in the 
purchasing department, she 
spends most of her time on the 
tour in the parts of the plant 
that will help her see the neces- 
sity of getting material into the 
plant on time, and the impor- 
tance of prompt deliveries. 


United Wall Paper Takes Its 
Stockholders Behind Scenes 


In the twenty-four page, an- 
nual report of the United Wall 
Paper Factories, only two 
double pages are given to the 
actual figures; the rest is made 
up of an explanation mostly in 
pictures with a small amount of 
copy telling how wall paper is 
made. 

The book was developed at 
the request of stockholders who 
wrote in asking many questions 
about the method of manufac- 
turing wall paper. 

Wall paper is used for the 
cover of the report. Following 
the accountant’s certificate, the 
balance sheet, and the statement 
of profit, the explanation begins. 

First, the eight principal steps 
in wall paper manufacture are 
illustrated: (1) Pattern design- 
ing, (2) block-cutting, (3) sam- 


pling, (4) printing, (5) « 
(6) rolling, (7) bundlin 
(8) sample books. 
Attention is then dire: 
the company’s program 
upon the 
of improved equipment 
priate to modern meth« 
manufacture, such as bal! 
vacuum coaters, and re 


focuses devel: 


ovens. 

In order to further fami 
stockholders with w 
a compariso 


the 
being done, 
made between a sample 
“best seller” design for 19: 
that of 1940. The princip 
ference was in the 
pattern of ten years ago 
trasted with the inconsp 
designs on pastel-colored 
grounds for today 
terior decorating. 


dor 


used 


Employees and Visitors Served 
Refreshments at Continental 


The Continental Coffee Com- 
pany in Chicago has provided 
facilities for serving tea and 
coffee to its employees every day 
between 3 and 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

During the hot summer 
months iced tea, iced coffee, or 
punch is served. Everyone is 
given his portion at his desk, so 
that very little time is lost from 
regular operations. Cookies are 
served with the beverage. 

This little courtesy acts as a 
rest period and regenerates tired 
hands, eyes, nerves, and minds. 
All visitors, whether in the re- 
ception room or in any of the 
offices, also receive a serving of 
whatever they wish. 

Such an activity is inexpen- 
sive and has been found to be 
valuable in affording a “lift” to 
tired individuals and overcom- 
ing the customary “lag” that 
occurs usually between 3 and 4 
o’clock in the afternoon. In ad- 
dition, the important element 
“good-will” is always present 
when these refreshments are 
served, 

Other activities such as indoor 
baseball, a suggestion box, an- 
nual banquets, and executives 
associating with the employees 
inspire a better relationship be- 
tween the employer and the em- 
ployee. 

The Continental indoor base- 
ball team has as some of its 
most valuable players several of 
the top executives. To show its 


spirit further, every year the 


company sponsors a 
dance for its employees a 
of Chicago’s leading hot: 
clubs in addition to a nu 
of dancing parties throu 
the year. The executives 
taken it upon themselv: 
learn to know their empl: 
by associating with them 
ployees are often invited t« 
with the executives, and 
quent theater parties are 
up for employees from ou 
town. 

Another outstanding act 
although not uncommon, 
suggestion box that is p! 
in the office. All suggestion: 
the betterment of the compa 
or of one particular departn 
are cordially welcomed. F 
two weeks the contents are 
fully considered by a conn 
tee of executives and cash pri 
are awarded for the best ic 
The amount of the award 
pends upon the worth ot 
suggestion to the company 
suggestions are written ai 
mously and each one is gi’ 
number. After the suggesti: 
have been gone over, the 
ning numbers are posted « 
bulletin board. There is 
limitation as to the numl 
awards made each period 

Bonuses are always ex¢ 
builders of morale, and the 
tinental Coffee Company 
nizing this offers a bonus 
Christmas to its employee: 
size of the bonus depends 
the individual’s service. 
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MANY COMPANIES PLAN BENEFITS FOR 
EMPLOYEES CALLED TO ARMED FORCES 





\-mour and Upson to Protect 


. 
Employee Rishts 
!, line with the provision in 
the conscription act that em- 
plo ers must permit employees 
to eturn to their jobs or simi- 
lar jobs according to seniority 
pay after they have served 
year under the conscrip- 
act, the Upson Company, 
sport, New York, has an- 
need that it plans to do just 


fter World War I, the Up- 
Company gave back jobs to 
men who had left the or- 
ization to join the armed 
es, and many of those men 
still with the company to- 
The plan now is to give 
< either conscripts’ or 
inteers’ jobs when they 
e returned from their periods 
service, as the company 
nts to insure in every way 
issible the careers of the young 
n in its employ. 
Many other companies are 


now making plans to take care 
of employees who may be con- 
scripted. Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago, has made pro- 
vision for employees to con- 
tinue or suspend, as they desire, 
their payments into the company 
pension fund during their ab- 
sence. The only penalty is that 
they will receive one year’s less 
credit. Normally, since the plan 
is based on years of service, if 
an employee leaves, he loses his 
status and must start all over 
again as a new worker if he 
returns, but under this new con- 
scription plan, he will not lose 
his standing. Arrangements 
have also been made for group 
insurance, which employees 
carry after six months’ employ- 
ment with Armour, to be re- 
sumed upon the employee’s re- 
turn to his job after service, 
without the customary — six 
months’ waiting period. 


Security Plan for Fairbanks, Morse 
Conscripts and Volunteers 


Good news came to the em- 
plovees of Fairbanks, Morse and 
Company recently. All the men 
employees who will either be 
drafted or have volunteered for 
service in the United States 
\rmy or Navy are to receive 
financial aid, it was announced 
by Colonel Robert H. Morse, 
president of the company. 

Since those who join the serv- 
ice will be the younger employ- 
ees who have been with the com- 
pany for the shortest length of 
time, it was made clear that if 

employee has been with the 
rganization for twelve months 
or more, he would receive com- 
pensation. At the date of the 
employee’s entiance into serv- 
ice, he will be credited with an 

iount equal to three months’ 
vular wages, less three months 
government pay, computed 
the rate in effect at the time 
entering the service. This 
ount will be paid to him in 
ree monthly installments, each 
the last day of the month. 

‘en who enter military serv- 

e either as conscripts or vol- 
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unteers will be considered by the 
company as being on a leave of 
absence. 

Seniority rights and the right 
to participate in the company’s 
employees’ profit-sharing plan 
will be protected during leave 
of absence. When the employee 
is discharged from _ military 
service, the company will gladly 
let him resume his duties in his 
previous capacity. 

Protection will also be given 
to the rights of those employees 
who, had they not entered the 
service, would be eligible to 
participate in the profit-sharing 
fund. To compute the employee’s 
share, his wages for the year will 
be considered the total wages 
paid to him up to the time he 
leaves plus any additional 
amount paid him in that year 
under the above plan. 

While there are many com- 
panies which have announced 
plans, most of the plans which 
we have been able to study are 
variations of the different plans 
which we have described on this 
page. 





York Offers Insurance and 
Salary Adjustments 


Stewart E. Lauer, president 
of York Ice Machinery Corpo- 
ration, has announced leave of 
ibsence, allow- 
continued company 
insurance for all em- 


compensation 
ince, and 
group 
ployees who are drafted, who 
are called into service, or who 
volunteer for military service. 

He stated: “The York Ice 
Machinery Corporation — will 
grant a leave of absence for the 
duration of military service and 
re-employ any employee who 
voluntarily enlists, or is called 
for duty as a reserve officer or 
under either the Selective Mili- 
tary Service Act or the National 
Guard Training Bill, without a 
breach in continuity of service, 
provided he is honorably dis- 
charged from service and is 
qualified to perform the duties 
of his former position, and ap- 
plies for re-instatement within 
forty days from the date of such 
discharge. In that event re-in 


statement will be made to his 
former or equivalent position, at 
the basic rate of pay then ap- 
plicable to that position. 

“The corporation will sup- 
plement the government’s train- 
ing service pay by an amount 
equal to one month’s salary, 
payable in twelve equal month- 
ly installments, provided the em- 
ployee has had at least one year 
of continuous service with the 
company. 

“Group life insurance, as well 
is accidental death and dismem- 
berment coverage, will be con- 
tinued for the benefit of those 
who now have such protection, 
on the same basis as though 
they were actively employed, for 
one year of peace-time military 
service.” 

Eight hundred employees of 
the York Ice Machinery Corpo- 
ration registered under the Se- 
lective Military Service Act, 
October 16. 


Pitney-Bowes, General Electric, and 


Others to Adjust 


Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter 
Company, in addition to usual 
guarantees of no seniority loss 
and jobs on return, proposes to 
pay one week’s salary for each 
year’s employment prior to. en- 
tering military service, plus any 
vacation pay or allowances 
earned. For drafted employees 
with dependents the company 
proposes to pay, to each em- 
ployee with more than four 
years’ service, the difference be- 
tween three-quarters of his av- 
erage earnings and his military 
pay up to a maximum of one 
year’s compensation. It will also 
pay its share of life insurance 
premiums, payments toward 
pension, and stock purchase 
plans if the employee elects to 
continue his payments. 

Eastman Kodak 
promises participation in wage 
dividend for 1941 if otherwise 
eligible, continuation group life 
and disability benefits, and a 
bonus of four weeks’ pay when 
leaving for military service, as 


Company 


well as a special vacation pay- 


Salaries 


ment where no vacation has been 
taken since six months prior to 
leaving for military service. 
Usual seniority privileges and 
reemployment will be in effect, 
as well as seniority credits for 
time served in the armed forces. 

General Electric employees 
drafted or who volunteer will re- 
ceive a bonus of a full month’s 
pay, plus the usual seniority, re- 
employment and continuation of 
group life insurance, pension, 
ind other benefits. 

Carrier Corporation offers a 
continuation of group life in- 
surance provided the employee 
pays his share, and will main- 
tain seniority rights and pro- 
vide for reemployment. 

Hughes Tool Company, famed 
maker of oil-well drilling equip- 
ment of Houston, Texas, will 
pay the difference between gov- 
ernment salaries and the em- 
ployee’s former salary for a 
period not to exceed three 
months—this, of course, in addi- 
tion to usual benefits such as 
seniority, restoration of jobs. 
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DECEMBER: SPECIAL EVENTS 


National Prosperity Week (1-7). 


Presidential message propounded the Monroe 
Doctrine, 1823. Ice Follies open in New York. 


Oberlin College opened, 1833. Gilbert Stuart born, 
1755. George B. McClellan born, 1826. 


Washington’s Farewell Address, 1783. 


Martin Van Buren, 8th President, born, 1782. 
George A. Custer born, 1839. 


Columbus discovered Haiti, which he named 


Hispaniola, 1492. 
College basketball season opens. 
International Golden Rule Week (8-15). 


Confederation formed by Australian colonies, 1885. 


D. Appleton born, 1785. Wyoming women given 
vote, 1877. William Lloyd Garrison born, 1805. 


First street railway mail car, St. Louis, 1892. 
First transatlantic radio message, 1901. 
Sir Francis Drake started trip around world, 1577. 


George Washington died, 1799. Marconi received 
first transoceanic wireless message, 1901. 


Alabama Claims Commission convened, 1871. 
Boston Tea Party, 1773. Jane Austen born, 1775. 
Wilbur Wright’s first flight, 1903, at Kitty Hawk. 
Slavery abolished in U. S., 1865. 

Washington at Valley Forge, 1777. 


First cotton mill in U. S. opened, 1790. Texas de- 
clared itself independent of Mexico, 1835. 


Winter begins today. Forefather’s Day—Pilgrims 
landed at Plymouth Rock, 1620. 


U.S. took possession of Louisiana, 1803. 
John Smith, Mormon, born, 1805. 


Treaty of Ghent signed, 1814. Christopher (Kit) 
Carson born, 1809. 


CuristmMas Day. 


Admiral Dewey born, 1837. First electric lights in 
Philadelphia store, 1879. 


Government took over the railroads, 1917. Wood- 
row Wilson, 28th President, born, 1856. Andrew 
Johnson, 17th President, born, 1808. 


29. 
30. 
31. 


First American Y. M. C. A. established in Bost 
1851. William E. Gladstone born, 1809. 


Dartmouth College chartered, 1769. Gadsden P 
chase treaty signed, 1853. 

New Year’s Eve. Bank of America charter 
1781. 


CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


9 
~ 


27-28 
3- 4 
27-30 
9-12 
26-28 
27-30 
26-28 
4- 8 
2- 3 


26-28 


14-19 


Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of America, Inc., N. 

American Assn. for the Advancement of Science, Philadelp 
(Dec. 27-Jan. 2, 1941) 

American Business Law Assn., Chicago 

American Butter Institute, Chicago 

American Economic Assn., New Orleans 

American Farm Bureau Federation, Baltimore 

American Marketing Assn., Chicago (Semi-annual meeting 

American Political Science Assn., Chicago 

American Philological Assn., Baltimore 

American Society of Agricultural Engineers, Chicago 

American Society of Farm Managers and Rural Appraise 
Chicago 

American Statistical Assn., Chicago 

American Stock Yards Assn., Chicago 

American Vocational Assn., San Francisco 

Asphalt Institute of America, Dallas 

Assn. of Private Secondary Schools, Memphis 

Automotive Service Industries Show, Chicago 


5 Boston Shoe Fair, New England Shoe and Leather Assn., Bost: 


Directors of the National Committee on Boys and Girls Club 
Work, Chicago 
Econometric Society, Chicago (Week of Dec. 1) 


3. Exposition of Chemical Industries, N. Y. C. 


Filipino Federation of America, Los Angeles (Dec. 23-Jan. 
1941) 

Horse and Mule Assn. of America, Inc., Chicago 

Illinois Manufacturers Assn., Chicago 

Institute of Cooking and Heating Appliance Manufacture: 
Cincinnati 


5 Institute of World Affairs, Riverside, Calif. 
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27-31 
26 
2- 6 
4- 6 
9-13 
10 
27-31 
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14 

11-15 
28-30 
28-30 
4- 6 
2- 7 
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International Assn. of Fairs and Expositions, Chicago 

Live Stock Exposition, including numerous breeders’ ass 
ciations, Chicago (Week of Dec. 1) 

Motor and Equipment Manufacturing Assn., Chicago 

Music Teachers National Assn., Cleveland 

National Assn. of Accredited Commercial Schools, Chicago 

National Assn. of Amusement Parks, Poolsand Beaches, Chicag 

National Assn. of Bedding Manufacturers, Chicago 

National Assn. of Manufacturers, N. Y. C. 

National Assn. of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, Mian 

National Assn. of Schools of Music, Cleveland 

National Assn. of Silo Manufacturers, Chicago 

National Assn. of Uniform Manufacturers, N. Y. C. 

National Chemical Exposition, Chicago 

National Collegiate Athletic Assn., Los Angeles 

National Commercial! Teachers Federation, Chicago 

National Cooperative Milk Producers’ Federation, Omaha 

National Exposition of Power and Mechanical Engineerin 

r¥.C 


National Glass Distributors Assn., White Sulphur Spring 
W. Va. 

National Live Stock and Meat Board, Chicago 

National Society of Live Stock Records Associations, Chicag 

Radiological Society of North America, Cleveland 

Saddlery Manufacturers Assn. of the United States, Chica; 

Society for the Advancement of Management, N. Y. C. 


3 Travelers’ Protective Assn., San Francisco 


Western Growers Protective Assn., Los Angeles 
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1. Children’s Shows Build 
Good-Will for Shell Oil 


Half a million children in the ten far- 
vestern states comprise the audience for 
1 unique and elaborate public relations 
ictivity of the Shell Oil Company, with 
veadquarters in San Francisco. This is 
the Shell Christmas Show, started in a 
mall way ten years ago with a kind of 
‘ircus performance in two major points 
mly: San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
mut recently developed into a complete 
leet of theatrical road companies. The 
Shell Christmas Trucks bring joy and 
‘xcitement to 150,000 children (and a 
sood sprinkling of grown-ups). These 
trucks, from four to six in number, go 
m tour on Thanksgiving Eve and play 
‘onstantly until Christmas Eve _ at 
chools, orphanages, and playgrounds. 
ach of the Christmas trucks is a com- 
lete theatrical unit with its own gen- 
rator for lighting, loud speaker, etc.; its 
wn magician; straight man, and Joey 
he Clown; its own Santa Claus. The 

erage personnel of each truck is six, in- 
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cluding the driver, and all members 
double as required. In addition, live ani- 
mals such as white mice, rabbits, gold 
fish, may be included, all with proper 
traveling accommodations; ind each 
truck carries a large supply of big candy 
sticks, in the bright Shell colors of yellow 
and red, wrapped in moisture-proof Cello- 
phane, bearing the words “The Shell 
Show” which, incidentally is the only ad- 
vertising connected with the Christmas 
Show. 

Truck bodies for the Christmas Show 
(which are made to serve for two years) 
change form annually. This year’s show 
will be nautical in character. The sound 
truck is built as a ship—the S. S. Lolly- 
pop, with the straight man as a yachts- 
man, Joey the Clown in musical comedy 
sailor suit, and other characters also with 
a suggestion of the navy and the deep 
blue sea in their make-up. Last year’s 
show, “The Wizard of the Ark,” had the 
sound truck built like an ark. The 1939 
Shell Christmas Show traveled over 
12,500 miles through ten western states, 
giving more than 700 performances and 


distributing half a million sticks of candy. 
This year, more extensive traveling may 
be done and even larger audiences are 
expected. 

Last year, the Shell Christmas Show 
brought 3,000 unsolicited letters from 
teachers, children, and parents, large num- 
bers of them containing drawings based 
on the show, compositions, etc., indicating 
that the teachers had given the children 
assignments on the event. So excellent 
were some of these offerings, that Shell 
staged an exhibit of the drawings. 


2. Standard Oil’s 
Safety Policies 


Tank truck drivers of Chicago and 
Kansas City have won honors for the 
Standard Oil Company in the recent inter- 
fleet safety contests in their respective 
cities. In the Chicago contest, the sixth 
sponsored by the Greater Chicago Safety 
Council for a six-month period, Standard 
Oil drivers were group winners in Class 
3B—500,001 to 1,000,000 miles—at the end 
of the first half of 1940. In Kansas City, 
Standard Oil drivers won the May and 
June interfleet contests sponsored by the 
Kansas City Safety Council and were 
tied for first place in July, with a no- 
accident record. 

The safety program introduced into the 
Standard Oil Company seventeen years 
ago has provided for hundreds of pre- 
cautionary measures such as_ stanchion 
protections, guards, rails, improved lad- 
ders, goggles, accessible valves, and bet- 
ter working methods. 

After mechanical devices were supplied 
to provide protection, employees were 
taught a new way of regarding their 
surroundings and their own bodies, as 
well as the principles of safety and es- 
pecially in the foremen, the safety work 
of the first year produced results show- 
ing a decrease in accident frequency of 
20 per cent. 

Here are some of the results of having 
a safety-conscious personnel which is al- 
ways alert to the necessity for carefulness 
in the handling of every kind of mechani- 
cal equipment. At the 1940 meeting of the 
American Petroleum Institute, fifteen 
awards were presented to the Standard 
Oil Company of Indiana. Each award in- 
dicated success in the prevention of ac- 
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SEE 


FLUORESCEN 


lighting in your office 


Immediate demonstration with 


NEW WAKEFIELD BRIGADIER 


a certified FLEUR-O-LIER checked by E. T. L. 


| ERE’S a smart, modern lighting fixture 

that gives you all the benefits of amazing 
new white fluorescent lighting. Much more 
light for easy seeing .. . glareless . . . pleas- 
ing color ... cooler light ... with amazing 
efficiency. The Wakefield BrigapierR gives 
you fluore-cent at its best. Write for further 
information and demonstration. 


No Obligation 


r-w. WAKEFIELD *co-” 


1100 AMWOOD PARK, VERMILION, OHIO 





“eR YALE 


Ends Wardrobe and Locker | 


Room protsome— o SNETARY 
ee « SPACE SA 
eee AT PrRAc TIVE 

Bring checkroom efficiency into 
your office . . . save locker room 
oor space; end locker room evils 
A modern attractive steel Office 
Valet provides complete accom- 
modations (hats, coats, overshoes, 
umbrellas) for 6 or 12 people. 
Occupies no more space than an 
ordinary costumer. 
*3-U" Valet Racks, in wall or 
2-sided types, accommodate 3 or 
6 persons per running foot. Fit in 
anywhere; anylength. Walnut, 
Brown, Olive Green or Maroon. 


6-place 
Valet 
(illus- 

trated) 


w 4 ba Free 
talog 
Show ing € ey ste line 
- 
wardrc 


and name 


of local dealer. 


VOGEL- PETERSON co., Inc. 








You too can profit by applying WHEEL- 
DEX motion economy methods to increase 
your office production 


Better see Wheeldex adv. page 2 


cidents in various branches of operation 
for 1,000,000 or more man-hours of work 
without loss of time or disabling injury. 

Employees of the Standard refinery at 
Whiting, Indiana, largest complete re- 
finery in the world and holder of the 
world’s safety record for refineries, won 
eleven of the Of these eleven 
awards, one went to the tin shop for its 
19 years of work without 
average 


awards, 


splendid record 
a single accident and with an 
of 45 employees. Another was received 
by the electric department for 11 safe 
years with an average of 65 employees; 

i. third for the light oil finishing depart- 
din with a perfect record of 10 2/3 years 
for an average of 60 employees. 


3. Cup to Salesmen 
For New Business 


Salesmen for the Chicago branch of 
the National Battery Company have the 
opportunity to win a cup signifying out- 
standing ability and progress obtain- 
ing new distributor accounts. 

Here is how the plan works: Ten points 
are awarded to the salesman for each new 
account obtained. One point is allowed 
for each battery that is sold to a new ac- 
count. Added to this is the minimum 
credit rating of the new account in Dun 
and Bradstreet after pointing off the last 
three ciphers. 

At the end of each month the sales- 
man with the highest score receives a 
cup which he may have for one month, 
or may keep as long as his score is the 
highest. 

This plan was devised to serve as an 
incentive to encourage men in the field 
to procure new accounts with exception- 
ally good financial ratings. Note that the 
largest amount of points is gained through 
the acquisition of accounts which rate 
high in Dun and Bradstreet. 


4. Seven Telephone 
Collection Ideas 


The experiences of executives who have 
been successful with the telephone as a 
collection medium points to the fact that 
systematic procedure produces the best 
results, not only in money but in keep- 
ing the good-will of customers. Here are 
tested telephone collection ideas: 

(1) Making the telephone contact the 
first collection step, even prior to a 
routine reminder on a printed form. This 
is done to ascertain if any unusual mal- 
events have occurred in the customer’s 
life, such as sickness or bereavement, so 
that good-will need not be lost by send- 
ing out a barrage of collection letters. 
Getting at the why of failure to pay is 
the premise of every sound collection 
procedure designed to retain customer 
good-will. 

(2) Use of two “voice appeals.” This 
involves the use of a feminine voice, 
pleasing and polite, for the first, re- 
minder contact. “Mrs. Smith, we are 
wondering if you overlooked your state- 
ment this month,” and the use of a 
masculine voice, heavy and low-pitched 


for conviction, for all further calls which 
may be necessary to collect an old ac 
count. The use of the two voices is stra 
tegic as the customer is led to feel that 
her failure to pay is now being noticed 
by an executive. 

(3) One name used for all collection 
procedure. This is for the reason that 
the company wants the customer to feel 
that she is dealing with an individual, 
who is simply fulfilling his job. How 
ever, as in selling, “turnover” is often 
found desirable in collection work, and 
a change of personality behind the one 
name may work effectively. 

(4) Expert telephone 
found to involve more strategy to make 
the customer talk than to exhort. The 
art of pausing at the right time is 
big help. “Mrs. Smith, this is Mr. Brow: 
of the Blank Company calling you.” The: 
a pause, which the customer usually fills 
with an explanation or a promise to pay 

(5) Briefness is noted to be anothe 
way to carry conviction. A crisp, ters 
conversation, on the part of the part 
of the first part, the collector, 
the idea that he means business. 

(6) Time is another success element 
From 9 to 11 o’clock during the mor 
ing, and from 3 to 6:30 in the afternoor 
are periods when the homekeeper’s at 
tention is usually obtained on the first 
dial. Evening hours are also used. 

(7) Building each call with the objec 
tive of bringing in the delinquent for 
personal consultation is often found mor: 
effective than trying to elicit a promis 
to pay. “When can you come in, Mrs 
Smith?” That is a question not difficult 
to answer or to follow up, and collectior 
of all or at least part of an account re 
ceivable is usually accomplished durin; 

personal visit to the store. 


collection — is 


convey 


5. Tracing Plan to Calm 
Complaining Customers 


Streamlining the system put into m« 
tion when a customer calls about nor 
delivery of merchandise considerabl! 
speeds work on the adjustment desk 
The Bon Marche, Seattle departme: 
store. Calls are taken by telephone clerk 
who are especially trained for the work 
so that as much information as possibl 
is obtained during the initial call. 

Then, when the adjustment is turne: 
over to a tracer, she works with a re 
port form which outlines the exact pri 
cedure to be followed in tracing the pur 
chase. The steps have been careful 
worked out so that the most comm 
causes for failure to receive an order ar 
at the top of the form, i.e., “wrong a 
dress,” “charge hold.” However, the ste 
have been carefully tabulated on mor 
than one count. Should a tracer e 
counter a “stubborn” case, to be he 
over until a following day, should s 
depart on a relief or a lunch hour bef: 
completing the tracing, just what | 
been accomplished is accurately record 
for another tracer who takes over. A 
tivities in tracing are recorded on 
back of the adjustment report, as tak 
by the telephone clerk. 
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New Products for 
Floor Protection 
FLEXROCK COMPANY has made a 


special study of floor dressings, and has 
announced two products which have 
grown out of this study. The first is an 
improved, enamel-like dye named “Color- 
flex” which is fire-, alkali- and acid-resist 
ant. The company suggests testing this 
Colorflex by pouring alcohol on the floor 
treated with Colorflex and setting a match 
to it, and by pouring sulphuric acid, car 
bolic acid, or sulphuric acid, mixed with 
water to make it more active, on the floor 
Sodium hydroxide can be used as an 
ilkkali test. After these tests the gloss of 
the enamel will not be injured in the case 
of tile red, battleship gray, and linoleum 
brown. Emerald green is slightly affected. 
The second development is a non-slip 
floor wax which is a combination of Du 
Pont’s Neoprene and Flexrock’s Carnau- 
ba Wax. An equal amount of gloss is ob- 
tained with this ‘new non-slip wax. 


Equipment for Suspend- 
ing File Folders 


SUSPENSION of file folders is the prin 
ciple upon which the Pendaflex filing sys- 
tem of the Oxford Filing Supply Com- 
pany is based. A steel frame is placed 
in the file drawer (after removal of the 
follower block or other supporting means) 
ind from this frame the special Penda 
flex folders, which are fitted with hanger 
rods and slant insertable celluloid tabs, 
ire hung. 

By suspending the folders the tabs are 
ulways on the same level, for they cannot 
slip down. By doing away with the fol- 
lower block the pressure at the bottom of 
the drawer, caused by the leaning con- 
tents, is removed. 
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Large Floor Mat for 
Office Desks 


EXTENDING the full length of the desk, 
the new Bickett full front “Rufbak” desk 
mat has been designed to be more satis 
factory than round or square type chair 
mats. In the center of the straight side 
there is an extension to fit under the desk 
for the feet to rest on. If desired, four 
holes can be punched in the straight side 
of the mat to accommodate the desk legs. 
Manufacturer is L. M. Bickett Company 


New TelAutograph 
Improved Model 


“TELESCRIBER?” is the name given to 
the new TelAutograph streamlined trans- 
ceiver (combination transmitter and re- 
ceiver) shown above. This new unit is 
capable of transmitting writing, sketches, 
or figures in facsimile to a number of sta 
tions simultaneously or to any one or 
more stations  selectively—within one 
building or miles away. The telescriber 
transmits actual handwriting and is use- 
ful in giving orders, saving messenger 
time, and coordinating work between de- 
partments. Its advantage in giving writ- 
ten rather than spoken orders is obvious. 
By pushing a_ starter switch, the com- 
plete writing field is automatically cleared. 
An electric paper take-up in this new 
model replaces the manual winder 


Lightweight Folding 
Machine for Offices 


THE Multistamp Company has developed 
in improved, new, portable, low-priced 
“Multifolder” which is much lighter in 
weight. Sand-cast aluminum side frames 
and a sheet aluminum work table have 
reduced the weight 13 pounds, A hard- 
wearing, Aluminite surface can be read- 
ily cleaned. This machine will fold from 
3,000 to 5,000 pieces per hour, and can 
be operated without special training or 
experience. It takes up the same table 
space as a typew riter 

A few simple adjustments permit the 
making of all standard folds with a 


maximum capacity of 10 by 16 inches 


Adding Machine and Cash 
Drawer Make Register 


THE Indiana Cash Drawer Company is 
marketing a new cash drawer designed 
for use with the Victor portable adding 
machine, thus converting the adding ma- 
chine into a cash register. Provision has 
been mace for rewinding the machine 
tape so that the figures may be constantly 
kept under lock and key. Double rolled 
tapes may be used, permitting duplicates 
to be made for customers’ receipts or sales 
records. Four models of these drawers de- 
signed to be used in conjunction with the 
Victor machine are available. 











THANKS! 


To readers of ‘‘American 
Business’’ who took ad- 
vantage of our August and 
September offers to send 


FREE SAMPLES 
Templar WO Lead 


Pat. No. 2,131,657 


PENCILS 
(Reproduction of the ad is below) 





THIS CAN’T HAPPEN- 


When You Write With 


Templar DURO Lead 


U. S. Pat. No. 2,131,657 


25% to 75% stronger than similar Five- 
Cent pencils. Made in 6 Degrees. Office 
Managers, Purchasing Agents, Dealers, 
Jobbers, write for FREE test samples. 


RELIANCE PENCIL Corp. 


Manufacturers (Dept.All) Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


and an INVITATION — 


to those readers who haven’t, 
to take advantage of this valu- 
able offer by WRITING TODAY! 


LETTERHEADS (Lithographed) 
For as Low as $1.10 a Thousand 


Send us a sample of your present letterhead and let us 
quote our mass production price for quality work on any 
quantity in which vou buy. Our Letterhead Clinic wil] 
re-design your old letterhead, if vou wish, and submit 
sketches absolutely free and without obligation, to- 
gether with our quotation 

UNIVERSAL LITHOGRAPHING CO. 

(A Subsidiary of Peerless Lithographing Co.) 

Dept. 311, 4313 Diversey Avenue, Chicago, III. 





le for your card reeords. 
t posting, and reference 


Send today for the 1941 Dartnell 
Prize Book—Just off the press! 
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Combination Letter 
Opener and Sealer 


MULTIPOST COMPANY, INC., an- 
nounces a combination electric letter 
opener and sealer. The machine opens en- 
velopes at a speed of 250 per minute. 
Envelopes are held over the feed belt 
and against the back plate and a sliver 
is cut off the tops. 

By moving the lever 1 inch, the cutting 
knives are disengaged and the moistening 
unit drops into place for sealing opera- 
tions. The moistener is the gravity feed 
type with adjustment to provide proper 
water supply. 


Calculator for Shipping 
Departments 


DEVELOPED especially to serve the 
needs of transportation departments of 
shippers, or for billing and revision pur- 
poses by rail, water, or motor carriers, 
Systems, Inc. announces a new L-B 
Freight Charge Calculator. By using it, 
freight charge, pro-ratings, payrolls, 
weights based on gallonage, inventories, 
prices needed in phone order and purchas- 
ing departments may be easily com- 
puted. 

The scope of the calculator embraces 
all necessary calculations up to 80,000 
pounds (or any other unit of measure de- 
sired) at any rate from 5 cents to $2.50 
per 100 pounds The totals are stated in 
dollars and cents, and all fractions of ¥% 
or more have been added into the sums, 
and all fractions under 1% have been 
dropped. 

It is essentially a visible record system 
rather than a calculating machine. 


Device for Inserting 
One-Time Carbons 


ATLANTIC REGISTER COMPANY 
announces the “Atlantic Snapak In- 
serter,” designed to eliminate the wasted 
time ordinarily spent by typists in insert- 
ing one-time carbon unit sets in type- 
writers. By a touch of the operator’s 
finger forms are fed automatically from 
a reservoir into the typewriter in a 
straight line so that no readjustment of 
the form is .necessary before typing. 
There is no additional weight on the shift 
key, and in appearance the device blends 
with the lines of the typewriter. Neither 
is it necessary for the typists to remove 
the Snapak Inserter when switching over 
to ordinary correspondence work. The 
Snapak Inserter was designed and is 
being marketed for use on the Underwood 
typewriter. 


Christmas Remembrance 
Suggestions 


THREE new novelty items have come to 
the attention of the editors of AMERICAN 
Business which may be of interest to our 
readers from the standpoint of Christ- 
mas remembrances. 

Two are made by the Bates Manu- 
facturing. One is called the Memokit, 
which is a slanted plastic case with a 
memorandum pad on top. In the space 
below will be found five compartments to 
keep stamps, rubber bands, thumb tacks, 
paper clips, etc. The second item is the 
Calendarkit, exactly the same as _ the 
Memokit except that a calendar replaces 
the memorandum pad. On each sheet 
there is space for two days’ notes and 
memos—six lines a day, which is ample 
space for all appointments and notes. 

The third item is made by the Auto 
point Company. It is a combination letter 
opener and calendar which is easy to read, 
due to a magnifying blade. The quarterly 
calendar is on four sheets, which may be 
easily changed by sliding the current 
card under the transparent shield in the 
handle. The letter opener comes in water 
white, red, and green. 
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active in business manage- 
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Exact Information on 
Venetian Blinds 


THE Chicago Venetian Blind Company 
has compiled a Venetian Blind Manual, 
which gives specifications, standards, and 
design data to help in measuring, order- 
ing, and installing Venetian blinds. Sev- 
eral pages of diagrams and drawings 
show the construction of various types of 
Venetian blind units, and special empha- 
sis is put upon the company’s new 
“Alumilite” aluminum slat blind, which 
is immune to adverse atmospheric condi- 
tions and easy to clean. 


About Heating Control 
System 


USES, installations, and savings effected 
by the Webster Moderator System of 
Steam Heating, which is “controlled-by- 
the-weather” through the use of an out- 
side thermostat, are described in Per- 
formance Facts, a booklet compiled by 
Warren Webster and Company ten years 
after the first installation of this heating 
development. The booklet is novel in its 
presentation—the whole thing being in 
the form of reprints of newspaper clip- 
pings or facsimiles of newspaper clip- 
pings which describe installations in 
twenty-eight different kinds of buildings. 
The scope varies from industrial plants, 
office buildings, apartment buildings, 
hotels, and department stores to churches, 
hospitals, schools, and art museums. With 
each item the building in question is il- 
lustrated. 


Caterpillar Shows Diesel 
Engines in Action 


DIESEL engines are coming more and 
more into use as power suppliers in many 
industries, and the Caterpillar Tractor 
Company has now issued a booklet called 
On the Job, which shows its Diesel 
engines in use in more than thirty in- 
dustries and occupations—oil, milling, 
ginning, retail stores, mining, drainage, 
irrigation, construction, hotels, marine 
activities, farming, road building, munici- 
pal power, and many more. The booklet 
is profusely illustrated with pictures of 
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Diesel engines at work. With each pic- 
ture is given the site, company, fuel used 
per day, and the savings over old-type 
power units. On the back cover is a 
chart of the range of sizes of Diesel en 
gines and electric sets available from 
Caterpillar. 


Catalog of Supplementary 
Lighting Fixtures 


A CATALOG showing specialized “Lo- 
calites” is available from the Fostoria 
Pressed Steel Corporation. Localites are 
“spot” lights to supplement with vertical 
lighting the horizontai lighting found in 
industrial plants and offices. Single arm, 
double arm, and complete special models 
described, aS well as 
canopy which accommodate 
either fluorescent or incandescent lamps. 
On the last two pages of the booklet, 
pictures taken in the Fostoria plant and 
office show Localites in actual use under 
varying conditions. 


are shown and 
models, 


Brookings Studies Wages 
And National Income 


BROOKINGS INSTITUTE has made 
another study, which has been summarized 
in booklet form under the title of Produc 


tivity, Wages, and National Income. In | 


this study the problem was to determine 
the extent to which man-hour productivity 
has increased in the last twenty years 


: oa 
and to find out how the resulting gains | 


have been divided between labor, capital, 
and the general public. Four major divi 
sions of American industry were analyzed, 
and the results in the manufacturing, min 
ing, railroad, and electric light and power 
industries are given, in brief, in this book- 
let. The last sections deal with the divi- 
sion of the gains achieved and the trans- 
lating of potential productivity gains into 
actual national income. The Maurice anc 
Laura Falk Foundation will be glad to 
send copies of this booklet to readers of 
AMERICAN BUSINESS. 


Shows Line of Leather 
Novelties 
THE Wilson 


Inc., has offered to send to our subscrib- 


Manufacturing Company, 


ers copies of its catalog showing leather 
novelties suitable for resale, premium, 
gift, or advertising purposes. Among its 
products are dressing cases, traveling kits, 
billfolds, pocket 
smokers’ 
matched gift sets combining several of 
these items in one package. All are illus- 
trated in the catalog. 


keycases, secretaries, 


accessories, coin purses, and 


Tells Office Equipment’s 
Place in Our Life 


THE part that office equipment plays be 
hind the scenes of American life has been 
dramatically presented in a new brochure 
called Office Equipment and You, just 
published by the Office Equipment Manu- 


facturers Institute. It treats the histori- | 





Don’t Stop to Figure! Just 
Tip the Card —and Copy! 


MEILICKE PAYROLL 
CALCULATORS 


show “Pay Answers” as required in the 

“Fair Labor Standards Act,” in either 

14 or 1/10 hour steps. 

a) Earnings at regular rate of pay for the total 
time worked 

b) Extra earnings for overtime at one-half the 
regular rate 

(ce) Total earnings for the total time worked. 

We know the Calculator will please you, so we ask 

the privilege of sending one for a 10-Day Trial. 

Simply state your rate range and your choice of 

hour divisions, 

THE MEILICKE LINE INCLUDES: 
Payroll Calculators Interest Calculators 
Dictaform for Letters Freight Calculators 
Yard Goods Calculators Lumber Calculators 
Unit Basis Calculators Coal Calculators 
Electric Bill Extenders Price Checkers 








Discount Calculators Telephone Indexes 


Meilicke Systems, Inc 


| 3470 N. Clark Street 


Chicago, Hlinois 
Dept. AB-11 





SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Eh 


For details, attach this advertisement 
to your letterhead and mail today 


0 HARDING COMPA 


438 W. Pico Bilvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
514 Commonwealth Annex, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Loose Leaf Binders 





Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Sixnals—automatie reminders in- 
—— for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
THE H. C. COOK CO. 38 Beaver St. 


Ansonia, Conn. 








Mailing Lists 





SCHOOL FIELD EXCLUSIVELY 
Scnoots—High, Grade, Private, Colleges, ete. 
TEACHERS—By territory, subjects, grades, sex, 
salary, ete. STruvENTS—Freshman through 
senior, men or women, general, law, medical, 
engineering, ete. SCHOOL EXEcuTIvVES—Presi- 
dents, Principals, Superintendents, Boards of 
Education, Administrators, ete. 

Envelopes Addressed 

Entire Mailing Campaigns Handled 
Send for FREE 1940-1941 Catalog Outlining 
Above Lists, including Statistical Chart o/ 
Educational Field by States. 

EDUCATIONAL LISTS CO., INC. 

110 West 40th St., New York City 

612 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 





House Organs 


HOUSE MAGAZINES 


Build Good Will among your em- 
ployees, sales force or branch offices 
with a House Magazine all your 
own. We can help you with sugges- 
tions, attractive cover designs, etc. 
Our prices are lower because we are 
specialists. Freesamplesand prices. 


The National Publishers Press 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 








Salesman’s Prize Books 


} 

For your next prize plan or sales con+ 
test—use this impressive, colorful, ef- 
fective prize book. A carefully selected 
array of over 700 prizes, presented in 
color photography, four-color process 
printing, human interest photographs, 
unusual black-and-white layouts. A 
fifty-two page prize book that will help 
you get greater sales results in any 
campaign or prize plan. 
The use of these prize books permits 
you to take advantage of the Dartnell 
cooperative plan for purchasing prizes. 
The plan is used by hundreds of leading 
companies, to save money and to get 
a more effective selection of prizes. 


Sales contest suggestions gladly sent 
upon request. 


Contest and Prize Division 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 














AMERICAN BUSINESS MAN INTERESTED 
IN CUTTING BINDER EXPENSE? 


JOYCE DOUBLE-DUTY BINDERS 
SAVE YOU 50%! 


Half Million in Use! 


Proven Economy! 


FLEXIBLE SPRING POST SELF BINDER 
ALWAYS OPENS FLAT 

Serves for eurrent use—then does double 

duty as a storage binder. Made to fit any 

size sheet or form. Investigate today. Send 

for free trial offer or literature. 


THE EDWARD J. JOYCE FILING CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1904 


56 W. WASHINGTON ST. CHICAGO 














Round Cornering Machine 








/CORNERROUNDER \ 


SMEAR-ACTION F-SHaAR PES 


A RE 
ae “Dolls-up” Your Sales 
in Z Literature, Catalog Inserts, 
$] > Samples: Preserves Filing 
and Loose-leaf Records. 
@ Easy to operate. No cuid 
adjustments Thousands 
sold. On die inc lud led : 
" a, or 
tra dies $5. Straight 
or reverse corners also 
J ivailable. 
HEAVY DUTY & Electric ROUNDERS to $140 
PAPER DRILLS Hand & Electric $25 Lp 








LASSCO PRODUCTS, Inc. 


’ 
\ 489 Hague st. Rochester, N. ¥. // 








Mail Order and Agents’ Names 





ORIGINAL LETTERS 
1000 Agents and M. O. Buyers $4.00 


Increase your mail advertising returns by using 
genuine original of bona fide agents and mail 
order buyers received direct from national ad- 
vertising. Investigate at once. Write today for 
complete particulars. 

CROWN MAIL ORDER CO. 


164 Monroe St. Dept. AB New York 





Mailing Lists 





CAN YOU USE EXTRA CHECKS? 
Our Mass Mailer clients do not compete with 
you but will be glad to send you substantial 
checks — through us — for addressing their 
empty envelopes or stuffed mail to YOUR lists 
(if they are responsive). YOU can PROFIT! 


Send us full details on YOUR lists TODAY! 
MOSELY SELECTIVE LIST SERVICE 


230 Congress St. Dept. AB-11 Boston, Mass. 








Engraved Stationery 





T VES Your’ Individual 

EXECU { "Stationery Should 

Reflect Stability and Prestige. Send for Sam- 

ples of Steel-Die Engraved Executive Sta- 

tionery. Please Use Your Letterhead. 
IMPERIAL ENGRAVING COMPANY 

27 Warren Street New York City 


cal growth of the office from the high 
stool days of the old bookkeeper to mod- 
ern times, with emphasis upon the ef- 
fects of its development on the social sys 
tem of our time. It shows how the inven- 
tion of the typewriter freed women, put 
them in business, and made the “smart, 
alert business women of today, whose 
character, ideals, and aspirations have af 
fected women in all strata of the social 
order.” The fact that there are 302.5 per 
cent more clerical workers now than in 
1900 is brought out and it is shown how 
this group has augmented buying power, 
provided employment for 
swung elections, determined styles, amuse- 
ments, and educational standards. The 
part played by office workers and equip 
ment in law enforcement and protection 


thousands, 


of society is stressed. 


How to Store in 
Plant and Office 


COMPLETE lines of filing 
storage cabinets, lockers, and shelving for 
offices are briefly illustrated in a four- 
page circular by All-Steel-Equip Com 
pany. The folder is called Equipment 
Guide. A booklet, A-S-E Shop Equip 
ment, recently put out by this company 
shows various boxes, dollies, pans, racks, 
tool handlers, and tool stands used in in- 
dustrial plants, and completes the pic 
ture of All-Steel’s products. Stacking 
boxes and stack-units are given special 
space, since they can conveniently be used 
to store and handle small parts. 


equipment, 


Mailing Devices for 
Any Purpose 


INTENDED to illustrate some of the 
mailing devices and their uses manufac 
tured by International Mailing Tube and 
Wrapper Company, a new catalog of un- 
usual design has been prepared. In it 
twenty different types of mailing cover 
ings are illustrated, including six kinds 
of mailing tubes, various mailers for 
photographs, catalogs, booklets, books, 
and valuable merchandise. In the catalug 
this company offers to help solve mailing 
problems; if you send samples, they will 
be returned in containers best suited to 
your requirements. The red cover with 
gold lettering, the two-color inside pages 
with clear, diagrammatic drawings, all 
make an attractive advertising piece. 


Resume of Developments 
In Weather-Making 


CONTAINING thirty-nine illustrations 
of Carrier products, a two-color, accor- 
dian-folded pamphlet entitled 1294 Ways 
has just been released by Carrier Corpo- 
ration. It cites the latest improvements in 
home, office, store, and factory weather 
making, and briefly outlines 1294 ways 
Carrier aids industry,-business, and the 
home. Photographs of equipment range 
all the way from inexpensive window 
ventilators to huge centrifugal machines 
and from oil burners to frosted food 
cabinets. 
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BUSINESS 


MARKET PLACE 














It will pay you as a reader of AMERICAN 


Harry K. Goopa.t, Classified 


BUSINESS to read these 
announcements. Answer those that interest you, so that the advertiser can 
present the full facts of his proposition by mail. If you have something 
to advertise yourself, send in your own sales message. The cost is small. are 
RATES. Ordinary Classified. 20 cents per word, First line in six point 











\dvertising Manager 


boldface type nd centered 
Display Classified, 1 inch 











$1.00. White space $1.00 per agate line. 


$14.00; % inch: $7.00. $12.00 and $6.30 respec 
tively on 12 time contract. Terms: Cash with order unless credit references 
submitted and approved, Forms close 20th of preceding month. Pub- 
lished Ist of month of issue. 














Financial 


Executives Wanted 





Help Wanted 











AMERICA’S 83 leading security underwriters 
$3.00. JOHN MORRIS, Box 5411, Philadelphia. 
CORPORATE ORGANIZING and Financing— 
Reorganizations—Transfer Service. BROWN 
HARTWELL COMPANY, 110 East 42 Street, 
New York. 





Business for Sale 





MAIL ORDER BUSINESS showing splendid 
profit possibilities. May be moved anywhere. 
$1,000 handles. Address Box 1102 care AMERI- 
CAN BUSINESS, Chicago. 


Incorporating Services 
DELAWARE CHARTERS: Complete service 


$35. Submitted forms. CHAS. G. GUYER, 
INC., Wilmington, Delaware. 





h. 











INCORPORATE. Information free. Write 
INCORPORATING BUREAU PHILIP LAW- 
RENCE, Huron, South Dakota. 





DELAWARE CORPORATIONS organized and 
represented ; request free forms. COLONIAL 
CHARTER COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware. 


Branch Office Services 
HOLLYWOOD Mail address $1.00 monthly. 


Reforwarding daily. Hollywood Mailers, 763 
North Seward, Hollywood, Calif. 











Business Opportunities 
START OWN BUSINESS—home-office, book 


containing 127 successful business plans. Send 
for free descriptive booklet. ELITE CO., 
214-D Grand St., New York. 








BECOME EXPERT Collection Manager. Easily 
Learned. MATZ ADJUSTERS, Reading, Pa. 
HOW AND WHERE to obtain capital. Par- 
ticulars free. STAR SERVICE, Wapakoneta, O. 








MONEY-MAKING Formulas—Thousands of 
new “make-it-yourself’’ trade secrets and com- 
pounds. Illustrated circulars free. N. WAR- 
EN, 15 Park Row, New York. 





Business Service 


1,000 ORIGINAL LETTERS—Agents and Mail 
Order Buyers—$4.00. Particulars Free. CROWN 
MAIL ORDER, 164-AB Monroe St., New York. 








Chemical Service 


HIGHEST GRADE CHEMICAL FORMULAS 
For Producing today’s largest selling Specialty- 
Necessities, All Lines. Formulas based on cor- 
rect Chemical Analyses of Branded, Recognized 
Products. Every kind of Chemical Service. 
State requirements. Lists, Interesting details 
Free. MILLER’S ANALYTICAL CHEMISTS, 
Tampa, Florida. 


Envelopes of All Kinds 


PRINTED TO ORDER. SAVE up to 30%. Men- 
tion quantities desired. LAWRENCE ENVE- 
LOPE COMPANY, 356 So. Crawford Ave., 
Chicago. 














SALARIED POSITIONS 
$2,500 to $25,000 


This thoroughly organized advertising serv- 


ice of 30 years’ recognized standing and 
reputation carries on preliminary nego- 
tiations for positions of the caliber indi- 
eated above, through a_ procedure indi- 
vidualized to each client’s personal re- 


quirements. Several weeks ars equired to 
negotiate and each individual must finance 
the moderate cost of his own campaign. 
Retaining fee protected by refund pro- 
vision as stipulated im ul agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, pres- 
ent position protected. If your salary has 
been $2,500 or more, send only name and 
address for details. 
R. W. BIXBY, Ine. 
201 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y 


“EXECUTIVES $2,400—$25,000 


This reliable service, established 1927, conducts 


eonfidential negotiations for high-grade men 
who either seek a change, or the opportunity 
of considering one, under conditions assuring, 
if employed, full protection to present posi- 
tion. Send name and address only for details. 


JIRA THAYER JENNINGS 


Dept. B — 9% Center Street, New Haven, Conn. 





FREE PORTFOLIO 


‘Short-Cut to a New 


Position” for executives, technical men, sala- 
ried employees seeking new positions. PER- 
SONNEL PROMOTION SERVICE, P. O 
3ox 8°5, Detroit. Michivan. 


EXECUTIVE! HIGHLY QUALIFIED MEN! 
This competent, personnel advertising service 
conducts position-securing campaigns involving 
confidential, nation-wide negotiations with 
reputable employers. Write 

HARRY F. JEPSON AND ASSOCIATES 
704 LAND BANK BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO 








Mailing Lists 





MILLIONS OF NAMES—VARIOUS KINDS 
STATE YOUR NEEDS. Q SERVICE, 330 So. 
Wells, Chicago. 





Postcard Advertising 





Make your POSTCARD ADVERTISING dy- 
namic, colorful, attention-arresting! Econom- 
ically priced FLASH POSTCARDS will give 
your message the “punch” it needs to knock 
over sales. Send for samples. KUPFER 
PRINTING COMPANY, 503 South Jefferson 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Printing of All Kinds 


1000 HOLLYWOOD Vellum Business Cards 
$1.75 postpaid. U. S. HOLLYWOOD PRINT- 
ERS, 763 North Seward, Hollywood, Calif. 
WHOLESALE prices. Everything printed. 
WHOLESALE, 318-W East McDaniel, Spring- 
field, Missouri. 











Duplicators and Supplies 


STENCILS $2.00. Ink $1.00. ECO. 32 Dexter 
Bidg., Chicago, III. 








Inventions for Sale 


EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification shect 
of inventions for salee ADAM FISHER CO., 
41 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Rubber Stamps 





3 LINE CUSHIONED 25c; Indexed 30¢; 2 
stamps 45-55c. IDENSTAMP, Wauwatosa, Wisc. 





Typewriters 


SALES ENGINEER 


by Nationally known Automotive Shop 
Equipment Manufacturer for outside terri- 
torial supervision sales force and contacting 
and selling major accounts. Want man of 
good personality, one not afraid to work and 
work. Must have demonstrated qualifica- 
tions in creative merchandising and execu- 
tive sales management and engineering 
(mechanical or electrical or both) educa- 
tion and experience required. Man between 
28 and 40 years of age preferred. Applica- 
tions treated confidential, no references ap- 
proached without permission. 


Write Box 1101 care AMERICAN BUSINESS 


1660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago | 





Advertising Agencies 





ers rates. 


YOUR AGENTS, mail order advertisement 
inserted all newspapers, Magazines. Publish- 
MARTIN ADVERTISING AGEN- 
CY, 171B Madison Avenue, New York. 

NEWSPAPER, Mazyzazine, Mailing-list Rate- 
book, Free. CHICAGO ADVERTISING 
AGENCY, 20-A West Jackson, Chicago. 





Advertising—Home Study 





LEARN ADVERTISING UNDER SUPERVISION 
of seasoned advertising executives. Easy prac- 
tical plan. No text-books. Old established school. 
Send for interesting booklet outlining course 
and requirements. PAGE DAvis SCHOOL OF ADVER- 
ISING, 3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 2816, Chicago. 


Used Office Machines 


SAVE 20% to 60% ON 
REBUILT GUARANTEED  Addressograph, 
Elliott machines, supplies. Also Duplicating, 
Mailing, Office machines. MAILERS EQUIPT. 
COMPANY, 559 6th Ave., New York. 








MIMEOGRAPH, Multigraph, Addressograph, 
Folder, Dictaphone. Send for FREE bargain 
circular on office machines. PRUITT, 37 Pruitt 
Blde., Chicago. 





Used Business Equipment 





ELLIOTT FISHER, Moon Hopkins, Adding, 
Calculating, all makes office machines. 
ROBERT NOVAK, 529 So. Wells, Chicago. 
PRICED 4% ORIGINAL VALUE! Multigraph 
addressing equipment: Compotype, hand ad- 
dresser, 75,000 address plates, 24 thirty-drawer 
plate cabinets, personalizing Multigraph. Also 
10 eight-drawer 4x6 card files. SELMER, 
Dept. 22AB, Elkhart, Indiana. 








House Organs 


500 HOUSE ORGANS $10; 1M $15. Great 
Sales Builder. Your Ad Front Cover. Get Sam- 
ples. CRIER SERVICE, 1840 E. 87th St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 











Accountants 
ACCOUNTANTS AND BOOKKEEPERS. Real 
profit from new type bookkeeping service. 


Write ASCO, Box 1468, Springfield, Mass. 





Authors’ Service 





NEW TYPEWRITERS. 25% off listed price. 
Free Bulletin. RICHMOND SERVICE, 504-43 


Broadway, Sterling, Il. 





PUBLISHERS WANT 
MANUSCRIPTS Particulars, 
}0 Church, N. Y. City. 


BOOKLENGTH 
RENSEB-AB., 
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The Great Question Answerer 


.... for Every 
Business Office 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Second Edition 


Twenty years newer 

than any comparable 

dictionary; a reference book for today’s 

needs. Send for free booklet, “The New 

Merriam-Webster: What it. will do for you.” 

Gc. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, Publishers 
6 Federal Street, Springfield, Mass. 











TAM LILLIE ILIALALe LLL 


DOWNTOWN ~- REAL FOOD AND 
SERVICE - NEARBY PARKING ~ 
PRIVATE BATH 

RADIO RECEPTION 


Simple and efficient, WHEELDEX is ideal 
for inventory and all hand-posted ree- 
ords in any volume. 


Better see Wheeldex adv. page 2 











CUT COSTS WITH 
DARTNELL FORMS 


SAVE TIME AND MONEY 


SALESMAN’S APPLICATION BLanxk—Used 
by more than 3,000 concerns to find weak 
points in applicants for positions as sales- 
men. A four-page form embodying the 
best features of many forms. 81x11 in. 


Other Dartnell forms are: General Ap- 
plication Blanks; Expense Account 
Forms; Automobile Expense Books; Auto 
Expense Blanks; Salesmen’s Reference 
Forms. 

Write for FREE Samples 


DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 
4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








EU BOOKS 2. 


THE DEAD HAND OF BUREAU- 
CRACY. By Lawrence Sullivan. For sev- 
eral years now many a writer has turned 
out a book criticizing the New Deal. If 
ever before there was an administration 
which had as many books written about 
it, we have no knowledge of it, so it can- 
not be said that Mr. Sullivan’s book deals 
with new material. We are ail familiar 
with the flood of books which predict 
that our government is going to hell in a 
hand-basket at breakneck speed because 
Mr. Roosevelt and his colleagues have 
been liberal with the people’s money and 
have created a number of new boards, 
bureaus, and commissions. But despite 
the many books which have gone before, 
this is the best which we have studied. 
It is carefully documented, and while no 
one could accuse Mr. Sullivan of recom- 
mending the New Deal, it is, nevertheless, 
free of most of the bitterness which 
marks most of the books. Mr. Sullivan 
cites chapter and verse, digs into the ac- 
tivities and growth of government power 
and interference more thoroughly and 
with better workmanship than other 
writers. In the back of the book there is 
an appendix filled with many charts and 
statistical tables which will long be valu- 
able for reference and comparative pur- 
poses. At the end of the 1940 campaign, 
business men may welcome a rest from 
claims that the government is spending 
the country into chaos and regulating 
business to such an extent that the future 
of business is threatened. But no matter 
what you have read, we recommend this 
book for the man who really wants the 
facts about government trends. The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. $2.50. 


CONTROLLERSHIP: Its Functions and 
Technique. By John H. MacDonald. Here 
is a long-awaited and long-needed trea- 
tise on the controller in business. Because 
of the great growth in the number of con- 
trollers and the increase in their duties 
ind responsibilities in times when profits 


are more difficult to make, many com- 
panies have appointed controllers without 
a comprehensive idea of the real func- 
tions of the man in the controller’s chair. 
There is no longer any need for doubt, for 
here, in a small volume, is an authorita- 
tive discussion and presentation of the 
duties, functions, and practices of the 
modern controller. Sponsored and pub- 
lished by the Controllers Institute of 
America, the book deserves the careful 
study of every business man anxious to 
improve the financial and control phases 
of his business. Controllers Institute of 
America. $2.00. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING TODAY. By 
William G. Hoffman. The average public 
speaker in business has so many faults it 
would seem that he should go out and 
commit mayhem upon his own body and 
person rather than inflict himself on his 
friends and associates. Yet, here in the 
everlastingly ambitious and _ curious 
United States, there seems to be no end 
to the amount of public speaking we can 
consume. From Kaltenborn, who half sings 
his words into the radio, to the veriest 
amateur at a prairie town luncheon club, 
we stand for an amazing quantity of bad 
public speaking. Even some presidential 
candidates would, we believe, fare better 
if they understood and followed a few 
of the simplest rules of success in public 
speaking. Here is a book which will help 
many, which will give hope to the fum- 
bling word-swallower, as well as the fel- 
low who insists on running his words to- 
gether. It tells simply how we can improve 
voices, how we can plan and build our 
speeches, increase vocabulary, and acquire 
persuasiveness. It does not make the 
common error of claiming all these things 
to be easy. It urges practice, practice, 
practice. It is an excellent addition to 
the library of any man who has gumption 
enough to know that he is naturally a 
very bad speaker and wants to do some- 
thing about it. Whittlesey House. $2.75 
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